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CUTTING CORN STALKS. 


It isa common practice to commence cutting these 
stalks, os low as at the top of the ear, about the first 
This was the original mode of treat- 
After drying a day or two 
the atchks are Bound im bandles and then made inte 


of Se ptember. 
ing lndian corn stover. 
pikes, where they stand three or four weeks to be 
cored, 

A more recent practice is to cut the whole stalk at 
the roct as soon the ear has hardened a little, 


and after letting it dry a day set the whole in shocks | 


in the field and suffer it to stand two or three weeks 
before hasking. 

This mode is in very general practice on the 
Connecticut river, and within a few years it has 
crept along to the vicinity of Boston. Its advocates 
insist that in this way they can better secure the ears 
aguinst the frosts of September, leaving them to fill 
up and hardee in the shoek—that the stover is more 
valuable and that the labor is less. 

From the trials that we have made on our own 
land we are inclined to think that not much labor is 
saved, particularly when you have men who have 
not been used to the practice. The labor of loading 
1s onerous, and it is quite certain that the husking 
can be done wore rapidly when the tops have been 
entirely separated from the ears. 

Yet we think it true that the stover will be more 
valuable when the whole is cut at the bottom than 
when the ears and husks are allowed to stand till 
late in October. When your corn is not quite hard 
enough to bear a frost and you are lucky enough to 
find out that a hard frost 1s coming on, you may 
make a saving by cutting the whole early. But if 
you were deceived and the frost did not come your 
corn would ripen faster in the hill than in the shock. 

As corn stover is quite valuable when it is well 
cured, the corn ought to be harvested as soon as it 
will bear stowing away in the bin. 
worth but litthe'when they stand in the field till late 
in November; yet your corn is no where safer till 


November whea you have good fences, than in the | 


open fietd 
In regard to the time of topping, when topping is 


Husks are | 


the grass. 


cannot be mowed or well ploughed. 





| chucks, these that live on the fattest of the land. 


or let them rot in the manure heap and in that mode 
restore to the farm what they have abstracted. They 
are unprofitable stock on any farm. We advise all 
our friends to keep an eye on their woodchucks, and 
to let their skunks ran. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
BLASTING POTATOES BY WORDS. 


| Mr. Eprror,—Seeing so much in the papers 
}abous potatoes, rot, blight, mildew, &c., I 

thought I would put in my oar. The potatoes 
| in this vicinity are first rate; in fact they never 
| looked better, and judging from present appear- 
| ances the yield will be enormous; not a particle 
| of rot has been seen, unless some unforeseen 
circumstances should intervene, there will be 

treble the quantity this than what there was last 

year. The fact is, sir, there are many persons 

who do little else but get up a panic, and ery 
| mad dog; and when they have got up'a breeze, 
| turn round and with a very long face wonder 
| what all the noise is about; now sir, it is their 
| business, and they get well paid for it. I know 
| of one in this neighborhood of the same sort; he 
tried the same game about his potatoes rotting 
&c., but come to get at the truth, he had found 
one rotten potate, and on inspection it proved to 
be one of the old seed. Ihad a few hills dug 
last week, and the potatoes from the first two 
dug, weighed 141-2 lbs., planted 2d of June, 
manured wellin the hill, being 2 months and 
2 days since planting; they were the blue and 
| calico potato. I have no doubt but that the rot 
| has appeared in many places, and it is attributed 
to various causes, and there are many remedies 
suggested; as to mowing down the vines, I think 
it will be a-cure for some, and a kill for others; 
| in shady situations and low land, it will do, but 
jin higher, and more exposed situativns it will 











; not do; the potato wants the vine to protect. it 
from the rays of the sun, &c. 

My friend A. of Dorchester, in conversation 
with him a few days since, said his potatoes 
' ; "1 . * a 
| Were rotting fast; he had mowed a row and left 
/a row throughout a large potato patch; in those 
hills not mowed about one third were rotten, and 





One of these ground squirrels has done more mis- 
chief on our farm in one summer, than all the skunks 
and snakes and crows have done in ten years. They 
enter into the midst of our thickest clover, dig large 
burrows and make roads in every direction through 
They eat and trample down great quan- 
| tities, and they render the surface so uneven that it 


Let alone the skunks and crows and blackbirds 
== | that do more good than evil, and kill off the wood- 


| Kill them and roast them, or make them into a soup; 


practiced, there 1s some difference of opinion among | jn those mowed, two thirds were rotten, and to 


formers. Numerous trials have shown that late top- 
ping gives better corn than earlytopping. ‘The corn 
has been weighed and found considerably heavier in 
one eage than in the other, 
ping ved ehe eors arc hard say the ear has now bad 


Those who delay top- | 
| disease ! wren in feet it is nu hin to ity wo meen 


use his expression, he had tried mowing to his 
| satisfaction. Many potatoes rot by being planted 
‘in low and wet situations, by being buried too 
deep, and in some cases not deep enough; these 
are all laid to the great potato destroyer, OF 


the advantage of all the oireulation through the stalk. | expect ret this vear; we have had large quanti- 


‘Those who top early contend that the sun is let in 
with more power and that the ears ripen faster. 

We must have numerous trials before every body 

Some allowance must be made for 
If you wish to clear your field early, 


will be satisfied. 
cirrcn@wtiaaces 
for the purpose of stocking down, you will incline to 
cut the whole at the root and carry it to the sides 
for shocking —or shock it on the part of the field that 
you have seeded, 

‘ We often sow turnips among corn at the last hoe- 
ing, in July. ‘These grow but little till the tops are 
takeo off from the corn. ‘Then they start and grow 
nearly as fast as when the whole body is removed. 
Th 20 who take the tops off early have clearly the 
advantage as far as turnips are concerned. 

It has been recently stated to us that corn is not 
injured by topping as soon as the silk appears—that 
ix. four rows are cut and four left to produce the 
pollen or seed for the whole, the ears on the hills 


that were cut as soon as the silk appears will be as | 


heavy aa the ears where the stdlk was left standing. 

We think one trial would not be sutlicient to sat- 
isfy every farmer of the correctness of this. 

One more remark should be made in regard to 
husking. When the tops have been removed and 
the corn allowed to stand open to the weather, the 
husks become loose, and it is much easier getting 
hold of them than when they have been confined to 
the shock and made to cling close to the ear. 


SKUNKS AND WOODCHUCKS. 
These classes of animals are found, we believe, 


in all the States. The skunk has less popularity 


| ties of rain, and the sun has also been very pow- 
| erful. 
| I believe there will be plenty of potatoes this 
| year, and some to spare; if writing could have 
| done it, potatoes would have been thing that 
|was, butis not. I was much amused at a 
| writer in one of your most respectable journals 
last week. He says, that in a few weeks, not a 
| hill of potatoes will be found but what will be 
| diseased, and that the good old dish of codfish 
and potatoes will be a thing not to be found.— 
This sir, is what I call a wholesale, sweeping 
| declaration; he not only takes in the land, but 
j the ocean. Rosse’s great European telescope is 
not acircumstance to the vision of this gentle- 


| man, and he is butone of a thousand who says the | 


| same; if I thought with this writer, I should be 
j actually afraid to eat a potato. It is a wonder to 
me that some cute Yankee does not get up a 
panacea, amongst the thousand and one nostrums 
got up by the quacks, and spectral beings of the 
present day; should any such cure-all appear I 
hope the gentleman waiter will be favored with 
the first dose, and give the rising generation the 
benefit of his profound reasoning. 

Now the most of these sayings are for the 
| benefit of speculators; &c.; they would make 
| the best of seareerows for our cornfields. I say, 
|sell your potatoes when you can get a fair 
| profit, aot do as my neighber Graball did last 
| year; he was offered 80 cents, cash, for his pota- 
| toes, but refused to sell for lessthan 90 cents;the 
| consequence was that six weeks since I saw him 

offering the same potatoes at 50 cents and they 
were a drug at that. The best of Chenangos, 
are now offered here at 30 cents per bushel, not 
that we are afraid of losing them by the rot, 
but we think it a fair equivalent for our money; 
| my maxim is to live and let live, and by so do- 
ing we need not fear but that there will be pota- 


| 
| 
} 





| 


than bis neighbor, not because he does more mis- | toes enough for the million. 


he never chews or smokes tobaeco, and his snuff is 


LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


chief but because his breath is not so sweet.—Yet Yours respectfully, 
i 


not of a character to give him an unsavory odor. 
skanks are hunted with persevering malignity, and 
boys feel bound to give them no quarter. A skunk 


is a vile animal, but why? Does he perpetrate any 


mischief in the ploughed field or in the mowing lot? 
No. Does he come to yout barn for chickens or 
Does he dig up your soil to make 


dacks? No. 


burrows? No. What is his crime then? 


Why he has not a manly look—he is skunk color- 


Canton, August 17th, 1546. 





VERMIN ON VEGETABLES. 


Mr. Epitor: Sir,—I am a man of small eda- 

| cation but I thought | would write you a tew 
lines. 1 read your valuable paper and it gives 
ine great pleasure to see that farmers are trying 

| to help each other on in the best of trades and 
asking advice one of another of the best methods 
to manage to advantage, and | thought I would 


ed—he seins all over black and all over white. “answer some of the questions asked by your cor- 
You tind him in your corn and potato fields, mous- respondents, although the ume is past tor their 


ing about; he paws away the earth to find the muck | use this year. 
worms that have eaten half your corn, and you kill 
him for fear he will learn to eat corn and potatoes! 


I have tended a garden half a 
century, and tried many expemments. | saw an 
| inquiry how to prevent the cut worm from eat- 
ing cabbages. Wind a walnut or chesnut leaf 


You kill him and destroy bis race while you wonder | round the plant and lay a little dirt on the ends 
what makes the worms multiply so fastia your fields. | y keep it. Cabbages should be hoed twice or 
You might as well kill the weasels that live on rats | three times a week, and they will not be lousy, 


and mice and never meddle with the grain in your | and grow fast; if the heads begin to crack opea 
rock them one way and the other. There are | inhabitants of the valleys pay great attention to 
_ the raising of cattle and horses, which, in the 
summer season, are turned upon the mountains 
in what is termed “the range,’ which consists 


barns. 


Really we know not why so strong a prejudice || cai} them, that eat young onions and almost 
exists against a race that has never yet been con- | every other kind of sauce, and the striped bugs 
But that on the 9” vines. The best remedy | ever found to get 


vieted of a breach of the peace. 


contrary is known to live on vermin that are destruc- | 
tive to your crops. His looks are against him—his | 
dress and gait are unique—he comes into the field them, look over the vines early in the morning 
‘«with a coat of many colors,"? and seems to live in | and pull off their heads; if they lay eggs on the 
He comes out in the night too, and this 


idleness, 


proves he cannot be honest. 


Bat the woodchuck—the real ground squirrel,—is | 
not looked upon with an evil eye, His flesh is | weeds from seeding; if you have pumpkins in 
meat for a Christian. He can walk erect as a man, the field be sure to kill all the young bugs on 
and he stands up at the mouth of his burrow to | the vines,and if the pumpkins are set, cut off the 


watch and see bis way clearto his clover pateh. He | end of the vine two or three joints beyond the | these trees there is often spread a thick carpet snarpieee mere 


eats nothing else when he can find that. 


proach his habitation. In short you esteem him a8 | cance is, put it ia boxes or barrels in perfectly 
a good natured, clever fellow, and though he cheats {dry sand; put some on the bottom then put a | CH! ; : 
layer of the roets; cover them over with sand | Teg!" to taste corn for the family, which cannot} 


you when he can he has a way of turning it off that _be raised near the mountain on account of wet! 6. the want of water to grind with. 


is not so offensive as the ways of the skank,and you | and so on. I have kept them until new vegetables 


take but little trouble to punish him. 


Our religious and political prejudices have been a 
soarce of mach mischief, and we may never entirely 


NORTH CAROLINA—WILL I'f SUCCEED ? 


Mr. Tvcker—In reading Morrell’s “« Ameri- 
| can Shepherd”’ I find the following in relation 
| to sheep husbandry in the mountains of North 
| Carolina, p. 146-7: He says:—*‘In large dis- 
| triets of the mountainous portions of North Car- 
_ olina, sheep can be reared at perhaps as little ex- 
— as any section of the United States.”’ 
n follows an extract from a letter addressed 

|to Mr. Skinner, by the Hon. T. L. Clingham, 
of North Carolina, designating some of the dis- 
| triets in that state best adapted to wool growing, 
| embraced in the counties of Yaney, Haywood, 
,&e. Mr. C, says, the elevation of Burnsville, 
| the county seat of Yancy, is about 2,900 feet 
| above the level of the ocean, and that the gener- 
al level of the country is much higher. The 
climate is represented as being delightfully cool 

| in sumfer, the mercury seldom rising higher 
| than 70 or 80 degrees. Very little of the coun- 
| try is said to be too rough for cultivation. A 
| large portion, it is said, is a sort of elevated 
| table land, andulating, bat not too much broken. 
| ‘Even,’ says Mr. C., **as one ascends thé high- 
er mountains, he will find oceasionally on their 
sides fats of level land containing several hun- 
| dred acres in abody. The top of the Roan, the 
highest mountain in the country except the 
Black, is covered by a prairie for ten miles, 
which affords a rich pasture during the greater 

| part of the year. The ascent to it is so gradual 
| that persons ride to the top on horse back from 
almost any direction. The same may be said of 
| many of the other mountains. The soil of the 
| country generally is uncommonly fertile, produc- 
}ing with tolerable cultivation, abundant crops. 


| What seems extraordinary to a stranger, is the | 


| fact that the soil becomes richer as he ascends 
the mountains. The sides of the Roan, the 
Black, the Bald, and others, at an elevation 
| even of five or six thousand feet above the sea, 
| are covered with a deep rich vegetable mould, 
so soft thata horse in dry weather sinks up to 
the fetlock. The fact that the soil is frequently 
more fertile as one ascends, is, 1 presume, at- 
tribatal to the circumstance that the higher por- 
| tons are more commonly covered with clouds, 
j andthe vegetable matter being thus kept in a 
cool moist state while decaying, is incorporated 
to a greater degree with the surface of the earth, 
just as it is usually found that thé north side of 
| a hill is richer than the portion most exposed to 
| the action of the sun’s rays.” 

| Now, Mr. Editor, 1” think that time and ex- 
| perience will teach that the mountains of North 
| Carolina are unsuitable for sheep, especially 
| those portions alluded to by Mr. C., in the pre- 





get the mastery by the exercise of reason. Let us | WOOL-GROWING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF ; not suitable to the raising of the fine-wooled 

commence and root out smaller prejudices, and this 
| will strengthen our powers. Let not our prejudices | 
| operate directly against our interest in small matters 
,and then we may be better qualified to act the ra- 


| sheep, judging from their elevation, damp aad 
' cold climate, which as before remarked by Mr. 
| C., creates a deep vegetable mould, in which @ 
| horse will sink up to the fetlock. And would 
| not sheep sink in also, and be liable to have the 
| foot rot! And in yeaning time would not 
| many lambs be lost from the frequent cold rains 
so common there dering the month of May. 
| Should any think of grazing sheep in that re- 
| gion, let them at least, before doing so, exam- 
| ine and go over the mountaius, and should they 
conclude to embark in the business and finally 
succeed, I for one would be ylad, because | love 
) those mountains. While among the Cumber- 
| land mountains, in Tennessee, | heard frequent- 
ly of large mountain tracts there having been 
| sold at the North, when the purchasers came on 
to examine their property, they found it compar- 
atively worthless. This is merely alluded to as 
| a waning to others who might be disposed to 
| purchase mountain tracts in North Carolina be- 
fore seeing them. 
Yours truly, S. B. Buextey. 

West Dresden, Yates Co., N. ¥. June 1846. 

[ ay Cultivator. 
NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF PEAS AND 
BEANS. 

Experience and observation induced us, long since, 
to form a very favorable opinion of the nourishing 
| properties of peas and beans. ‘The hardy lumber- 
| men of Maine, in laying in a stock of provisions for 
| their winter support while engaged in cutting down 
| the forest never fail to secure a large supply of these 
| articles; and we have been repeatedly assured by 

men engaged in that laborious business, that their 

ability to labor was greater when their food consist- 
| ed in a large degree of peas and beans; 

with fat pork, than when Peding on other substances. 

Oats and’ peas are known in some parts of our 
country, as forming the very best food for hard-work- 
ing horses. And we have formed, also, a favorable 
opinion of peas and beans for fattening. We cannot, 
however, say that their value is not greater for la- 
boring, than for fattening aniynals—as chemical an- 
alysis seems to indicate—but we know that sheep 
have been fattened rapidly on beans and bean meal, 
and we have often seen well fattened on meal 
of oats and peas ground together in the proportion of 
one part peas to two of oats, by measure; which 
would make the proportion by weight about equal. 
We never heard any objection to the quality of pork 
s0 made. 

But we think careful experiments are necessary to 
show the relative value of peas and beans compared 
with other substances, (Indian corn for example,) 
in feeding different animals for different purposes. — 
If peas ard beans are as contended by some chem- 
ists, better than corn for the production of wool, let 
it be practically demonstrated ; if corn is better for 








ceding extract. I formerly thought with Mr. 
C., that in time it would become a fine sheep | 
country; but since I have turned farmer, and | 
kept sheep, I think those who embark in the) 
— business in that section will be disappoint- 


In another part of Mr. Morrell’s work, p. | 
193, he says:—‘*The soil most suitable for 
sheep is a dry one. It is emphatically an upland | 
animal, and loves the short and varied herbage | 
of hill and mountain slopes provided the soil is | 
not poachy from an excess of moisture. To no} 
other domestic quadruped is water more repug- 
nant, unless when necessary to lave its thirst, as 
will be seen in its ‘aversion to crossing streams, | 
and always selecting the dryest points tor feeding | 
and rest 

hese mountains have a cold damp climate, | 
the summits of the highest being covered with 

end ins @ large poriton of te sunt: 
season. Cold rains are of frequent occurrence, 
doubtless causing the deep vegetable mould al- 
luded to by Mr. C. There the geologist will seek 
| rocks crumbling to pieces, and large fragments 
| tumbling down under the influence of cold and wa- 
| ter, of which the Grandfather is a remarkable ex- 
; ample. ‘This is a high mountain lying within Ash 
and Burke counties. According to Prof. Mitch- 
jell, itis 5,556 feet above the level of the sea, 
| and according to the same author, the Roan is | 
6,038 feet high ; the highest point of the Black | 
‘mountain, 6,476 feet, being more than 200 feet 
‘higher than Mt. Washiagton, which was form- 
| erly supposed to be the highest mountain in the 
| United States east of the Mississippi —[{See 
| Silliman’s Journal, vol. xxxv., p. 376.] 


A large portion of the county of Yancy is an 
elevated table land, which is so damp and cold 
| that the inhabitants frequently do not raise corn 
| sufficient for their own consumption. ‘This | 
| learned from Mr. McCall, an old gentleman who 
| resides and has spent most of his life in the 
' North Cove, on one of the branches of the Ca- 
| tawba river. While I was in this house, sever- 
al men came there on horseback from the high 
| table land above, after corn to make bread for 
| their families. ‘This was in July of 1842. From 
| MeCall’s I rode or horseback up the “*winding 
| stairs,” and across a table land thinly settled, 
| (28 miles,) to Mr. Husted’s, at the foot of the | 
fellow Mountain, which is a spur of the Roan. 
| Mr. Husted informed me that he did not at- 

tempt to raise corn on recount of the cold—that 
| in many seasons there was scarcely a month in 
jthe year without frost. With Mr. Husted I 
| walked over the Yellow to the twp of the Roan, 
| which was enveloped in a fog, to our great dis- 
| appointment, for it is said that five states can be 
seen from its summit. We descended on the 
other side to Evan Hughes,’ and spent the night. 
The next day Mr. Hughes ascended the Roan 
with us, and again the damp clouds rolled over 
the mountain, driven by a cold wind. Mr. 
Hughes, who had charge of some cattle that fed 
on that mountain, told us that he had been on 
its top the 25th of June, when a snow storm 
arose and completely covered the mountain with 
saow, and that there were few days in the yeur 
but that it was foggy on the Roan. After Mr. 
| Hughes left us we got lost in the mist, and with 
| great difficulty regained the house at the foot of 
| the Yellow, after dark. ‘Those who wish to en- 














making mation, let it be shown—let us have Facts, 
and no theories but what are based on thera. 

The value of peas and beans for human food is 
strongly set forth in the following extracts, which 
we take from an article by Dr. BucKLAND, pub- 
lished in an English paper. He remarks that the 
secds of leguminous plants, ‘especially peas and 
beans, are loaded with the constituents of muscle 


and bone ready prepared to form and maintain the 


muscalar fibre of the body of animals.’’ ‘*Hence,’’ 
he says, “the rapid restoration of the shrunk muscle 
of the exhausted post-horse by a good feed of oats 
and beans., Hence the sturdy growth of the Scotch 
children on oat-eake and porridge, and of broth made 











CHEMICAL LECTURES, LADIES, PAR-, quantity of anhydrous sulphurous acid, to which he 
LIAMENT, &c. \a subsequently an equal quantity of water. Ac- 

. - cording to the law to which | have just alluded, no 

We take the following entertaining letter | contact could exist between the liquids and the heat- 
from the columns of the Louisville Journal:— | ed surface, <odeiprewe acid, boiling very rapidly 
P Lowvon, July 1, 1846. at a tomperatente 14 deg. Fabrenhen produced so 
“Every scientific traveller in London is attract- | e"¢ cold as to freeze the water. slated at 
ed to the Royal Institution, not only as the thea- | rape Sang ed wr ve ice a rey oar! 





as the place where Dr. Michael Faraday is now | roidal at so low at P , it is not y to 
engaged in lecturing. We are familiar with the heat the crucible very hot, since the temperature of 
name of Faraday at home, and I was — “all liquids in the spheroidal state is a few degrees 
to hear him in his laboratory. I believe I can- | below their boiling point. 
not interest you more than by giving you some The last and by far the most brilliant experiment 
account of the institution to which he belongs, | of the evening, was one which the learned profes- 
and of one of his remarkable — i ~* performed pa" the te oe the public on 
‘The Royal Institution of ndon, a charter | t occasion, and consisted in freezing mercury in 
for which ed ebuained in 1800 and confirmed | * fod hot crucible. This he effected by the follow- 
ten years afterwards, possesses a laboratory for ™S simple arrangement: having heated a platina cra- 
the promotion and advancement of chemical | “ile te the requisite temperature he dropped into it 
knowledge by original investigations andcourses * vor note ° h re ge aseiy & 
of practical lectures, a large library, and a mu- sulphuric ether; thus tained a freezing mixture 
seum, containing a mineralogical collection, pelow the *ahrenheit were 
composed chiefly of British specimens, The | pean A aes sithoogh eee 
professorships of chemistry are at present occu- A ladle, containing a globule of mercury, was now 
Pas by Mr. Brande and Dr. Faraday; Mr. Jolin  inomersed in this mixture, and in a short time taken 
indley holds the chair of botany, and Dr. W. | out withthe quicksilver as solid as a leaden ballet. 
B. Carpenter that of physiology. The chair of | A more beautiful experiment one could hardly hope 
na and experimental philosophy is at this | = desire re see. Very many ge. — ’s intel- 
ant. | igent audience were ladies, who during the evening 
verybody, I suppose, has his nutions of | manifested the liveliest interest both in the remarks 
what constitutes a lecturer; according to my | and experiments of the professor. I felt myself sur- 
own Fpteday is, beyond all question, the best oo by Baw! y the — the great of 
Whom it has been my fortune ever to listen, | “CRGO% ane s remember the evening as one 
‘Tf rapidity without haste, fluency without —verbi- | of the most delightful of my life. 1 saw Mr Brande, 
age, succinctness and earnestness, clearness and | and many other distinguished saeans, in the auditory. 
propriety of enunciation, and ease and grace of | _Iknow I er pe wy da i ag oe 
manner, are the attributes of an accomplished | sorte have alfaded to the a nih eal ¢ ay of 
lecturer, then he is perfect. He is in size | nglish women exceed all that d conceiv 


rather below the common stature, and, I should | 


: ; | distingue race Lever laid eyes upon. I attended 
say, about fifty years old. The expression of oy. of the fashionable concerts, a few evenings since 


his face is strikingly intelligent. He manipulates and was overwhelmed with the array of beauty pres- 
with the confidence, dexterity and precision of @ ent. Such persons, such faces, such eyes, and such 
juggler, reminding one forcibly of facts by complexions! There was no faded beauty by the 
slight-of-hand; such are the quickness and per-| side of the girl just springing into womanhood, but 
fection of his experiments. I was told by an | all seemed ripe, matured, blooming. I have not had 
intelligent gentleman who sat by my side, a sucha treat since many a day; it was a feast from 
week ago, listening to the last lecture of his | which I could scarcely tear myself away. ‘The ma- 
present series, that he rarely ever fails in an ex- Sic Was called fine, entrancing; but I heard no ma- 
periment. The evening on which I heard him *!° that evening, save the music of some soft voice ; 
was occupied chiefly ;with experiments on the | pecrbehe as ee onrt ay Uk edeed po 

: . . e. a - 
cohesive force of water, He first spoke of wa- | vaded by the spirit of beauty and purity, and [ went 


ter in its three conditions of solid, liquid, and | away from the place sighing for the return of anoth- 


aeriform. Substances that appear perfectly | or evening, when I might come and gaze for other 
liquid, and which would remain so for an indeli- jong hours upon such faces and into such eyes. 
nite length “ time, .° ye og pet. er The men, too, are large, well formed and comely ; 
eer: Oe ee ee - | but there is a soft, watery appearance about them 
eae of oe soe Ale 9 et wd that strikes the eye of an Ameriean at once. Many 
> well kno - ; ill hi 
tion of the sulphate of soda, - ich becomes in- ! oS ebraptee Toroyaer spurt alt end taf * 
stantly a crystalline mass on the slightest agita- (porter and ale) under their,vests and feel all the 
tion, or by dropping into it a solid body, or siin- | better for it. I have no term that so correctly de- 
ply pouring it from one vessel into another; but scribes the appearance of a majority of the young 
owing to the high temperature of the room this men you meet in London as the word watery—a 
experiment was less successful than I have gen-  thawy, slashy, squashy sort of appearance. You 
erally seen it. seldom see a fuce that strikes you and induces you 








tre of Sir Humphry Davy’s achievements, but the acid. Anhydrous sulphurous acid becoming sphe- | 


| ina spheroidal state,equal in theair toa cold of 160% 


| their comeliness; they are the finest sized and most — 


discovered by M. Cagnard de la Tour, and is 
known by his name. It is this—under a suili- 
cient pressure, and ata certain temperature, 


Dr. Faraday alluded to the somewhat analo-— 
gous condition in liquids and vapors, which were | 


some liquids, and water amoug the rest, may be_ 


to look at it a second time. 

I have heard a good many speeches in Parliement, 
| and am ready now to affirm my belief that there are 
| not in both its houses as many orators as we boast in 
| Kentucky. [heard Peel’s final address, and he is 
fluent, forcible and unaffected. ‘There is no prelude 





ofthe meal of parehed or kilo-dried peas; on this a 


man can live, and do good work, for 1 1-2d. a day; 
= the children of the rich who are pampered on 
he finest wheat flour, (without the pollard or bran) 
and on sago, rice, butter, and sugar, become fat and 
sleek, and would often die as sometimes they do, 


from sach non-nutricious food, bat for the mixture of 
min a4duu egy" wey cat i Canes au pew Oy ae 


“An old laborer at Axbridge, complained to his 
master, Mr Symons, (who died in 1844,) that la- 
borers feeding now on potatoes, could not do so good 
a day’s work as when he was young, and when they 
fed on peas. ‘Peas, sir, said he, ‘stick to the ribs.’ 
He uttered the very truth of organic chemistry. 

“In beans we have vegetable ‘caseine,’ or the pe- 
culiar element of cheese. What is more restorative 
or more grateful to man, when fatigued by labor or 
along walk? As we heat or toast it, it melts, and 
ere it reaches oar mouth, is drawn into strings of al- 
most ready made fibre; and who has ever dined so 
fully as not to have room left for a little bit of cheese. 

«What isso restorative as beans to the jaded hack 
or the exhausted race-horse? Sepoys on long voy- 
ages live exclusively on peas. The working and 
healthy man and beast want mascle, and not fat; fat 

bers and impedes activity and every excess of 
it isdisease. We seldom see a fat iaborer or a fat sol- 
dier, except among the sergeants, who sometimes 
eat or drink too much. 

“Charcoal, which next to water, forms the chief 
ingredient in potatoes, is subsistency to life, thoagh 
not to strength. ‘The same is true of the charcoal, 
which is the main ingredient of rice, sago, sugar, 
butter, and fat. The woman at Tatbury, who pre- 
tended to fast for many days and weeks, sustained 
life by secretly sucking handkerchiefs charged with 
sugar or starch. During the manufacturers’ distress 
ial Eateashire, five years ago, many of the poor re- 
mained in bed covered with blankets, where warmth 
and the absence of exercise lessened materially the 
need of food. When Sir John Franklin and his po- 
lar party travelled on snow nearly a fortnight with- 
out food, they felt no pain or hunger efter the second 
day; they became lean and weak by severe exercise 
and cold, but sustained life by drinking warm water 
and sleeping in blankets with their feet round a fire; 
alas, a knowledge of such facts may become needful 
and useful in the approaching winter. 

“It has already been stated that the most nutri- 
tious of all vegetable ford is the flour of peas, which 
was the staple food in Europe before potatoes. The 
floar of kiln-dried peas stirred in hot water makes a 
strong and pleasant Scotch brose, on which alone a 
man may do good work. Barrels of peas brose flour 
may be brought from Scotland, or prepared in Eng- 
land wherever there is a malt-kiln. 

‘In England, pea-soup and peas pudding are still 
acommon and most nourishing food. Our fore-fa- 
thers and their children, we know from nursery 
rhymes, ate 

*Peas pudding hot, peas pudding cold, 
Peas pudding in the pot, and nine days old.” 

*-Let us for a part of this and next year once live 
as they lived 300 years ago. Boiled or fried slices 








| joy @ mountain view in North Carolina, should 
| always go prepared to encamp on its top, and in 
| the morning, before the rays of the sun cause the 

mists to arise, they will generally have a glori- 

ous prospect, realizing more than their anticipa- 
|tion. I have ascended most of the high moun- 
| tains in that state, and rarely without encounter- 
/ing a storm, or finding their tops covered with 


} . : 
mists, which disap in the cool of the even- 
ing, to be veconatl BY the warming rays of the 


mvrrow’s sun. In encamping on the mountains, 
I generally found the thermometer to range from 
45 to 60 degrees, and on the high mountains, 
during the day it seldom rose above 65. The 


of peas pudding are not unsavory food; and what 

| boy would not prefer parched peas to nuts? 

| Oat cake is the bread of all Scotland, and of 

| much of Ireland, and of the North of England; and 
oatmeal made into broth and porridge is the univer- 
sal and almost the only food of highland children.— 

| Let those who have quailed under the charge ofa 

‘ highland regiment tell the results. 

‘Bread made of rye is the chief food of farmers 
and laborers in Germany and the north of Europe; it 
\isof a dark color, and little used with us, but it is 
_very nourishing, and in time of scarcity is a good 
| substitute for wheat. 
| «Indian corn or maize is the food of man over a 


, : . about him, but at one leap he is in the midst of his 
converted into gases which occupy no MOTE | subject. ‘Lord John Russell is a slow, dull, un- 


space than the liquids themselves. The slight- | graceful, wearisome speaker, who cannot attract the 


est attention to the properties of water will | jtention of the house; indeed, many members who 
convince any one of the error of the common no- do pot fly, fall fast asleep while he is speaking. 


tion, that its particles possess no cohesive force. | 


- ; bg : I learn that Macaulay is a wonderful speaker—goes 
If you immerse a solid body in ‘water, a portion | ahead as ifthe were shot out of a gun—clear and dis- 


af tha weatae adber if. i heen |. . > 0 ee er mre . 

called by Dr. Bittern "Adtord addi Watesisil! | argument, and illustration upon illustration with as- 
But since only particular portions of the water tonishing effect. Lord Wellington is one of the poor- 
can come in contact with the surface of the solid est of speakers; absolutely he is intolerable. But 
body, it follows that this adhesion can exist only | there is one quality which must strike every one 
between itand a mere filmof water; and from | while listening to the speeches in Parliament, and 
their ability to resist the power of gravity it is | that is the compact, precise and scholar-like way in 
obvious that the accumulated globules must be | which our language is spoken. Notwithstanding the 
held together by a strong cohesive attraction be- dulness of many of the speeches one hears there, 
tween themselves. | there is a charm about the language which redeems 


> : them. ‘The talent for what we term ‘‘stump speak- 
Numerous experiments are performed to show | 5 05> doos not ‘sti wu 
this. Thus, by balancing a smooth glass plate, ing” eee pee ee ene Spectee 


< | here are written. Greek and Roman orators spoke 
with a known area, at the end of a seale beam, | to the multitudes around them; English orators speak 
aod bringing this into perfect contact with the | for the press. Few ean hear speeches, millions may 
surface of some water, which is done by cover-| read them. This explains the want of vividness, 
ing the glass with a thin pellicle of soap, it will | animation and sprightliness so apparent in English 
be found that more than an equivalent weight is | speakers, not only in Parliament, but generally in 
required to lift the glass, and that a mass of the lecture room and in debating clubs. 
water is actually raised up before the plate is| Today [ attended the distribution of prizes at the 
detached. Laplace conjectured, though, as Dr. | University College, in the literary department, and 
Faraday holds, erroneously, that the force of in one of the most learned faculties in Great Britain 
cohesion between the water and the glass was in-| I heard but a single elegant reader. The member 
dicated by the weight required to raise the plate. of Parliament for London made some remarks to the 
As only 4 thin film of water is in actual contact students, which were delivered in a pleasing and 
with the plate, only a small portion of its eohe- pie ey hmet a heen languages but 
. " . ” : . wi at force or animation, e absence of every- 
lif the aes prey aleipong agp thing like verbiage you admire in these Englishmen; 
lon te corto. force existing among’ the |hat,rngines, coma, neon, tis snp 
: " - 3:3} ¢ wily 1e@ , ‘nsity nod earnest- 
particles of water themselves, Dr. Faraday did ness, alittle more brilliancy and effervescence, would 
not mention the exact force necessary to lift a) pe to my taste. But if the speakers are wanting in 
plate haviag an area of a inches, but} action, there 1s no lack of this quality in the hearers. 
the number of ounces is surprisingly great. The applause on the occasion of which I have just 
Mr. Henry made the discovery thatthe 7 spoken was indiscriminate, prodigal and intolerable, 
int of water might be raised from 212 deg., 
“ ordinary boiling heat, to 275 deg., simply by 


All hands and all feet were at work almost coniin- 
ally. Whenever a professor rose to make a remark, 
shaking it until all its air is expelled. Were it 
not for the air contained in water, this fluid 


or the president concluded a sentence, or the name 
of a successful candidate was announced, the din 
. . eed, and I doubt if eyer it was exceeded by 
would not boil at 212 deg; and when ebullition reptnceneae : : ‘ 
did take place, the boiling would be like that of the uproar of the class in the noisest days of your 
concentrated sulphuric acid, tarbulent, and at- 
tended with no little danger. It is therefore the 


own medical institute. I was surprised beyond 
measure at this; but nobody else seemed surprised. 
air always present in ordinary water which ren- 
ders the boiling process tranquil andsafe. When 


There was a large number of ladies present at the 
exhibition, and they bore the tamult with as much 

the boiling point is raised to 275 deg., the tem- 

perature is equivalent toa pressure of three at- 
mospheres. It is unquestionably the cohesive 
force of the particles of water among themselves 
that enables them to resist so high a tempera- 
ture. This same foree we see continually ex- 
erted in all those cases in which the liquid is 
repelled by the surface of solid bodies, where we 
find that it uniformly assumes the shape of glo- 
bules. The dew is seen adhering to the grass 
and leaves in ‘pearly drops,” globular in form. 
Dr. Faraday still farther illustrated the subject 
of cohesion by pouring water into a smlal cylin- 
drical vessel composed of copper wire guaze. 
The water remained in the basket as though it 
were not perforated by countless holes until, by 
shaking, the force of the cohesion was over- 
come by the power of gravitation.—A cup of 
wire gauze, with me fiue meshes,was next heat- 
ed to a red heat, some water poured into it ; 
so long as the heat was preserved the water roll- 
ed over the surface, but the moment the temper- 
ature was reduced, the water began to escape 
through the meshes, forming, at the same time, 


it all their lives. 





The New York Express has the following 
upon the effect of the issue of the government 
treasury notes and war warrants upon the money 
circulation of the country :— 

A Cashier in one of our large deposit banks, 
received a letter yesterday from the Treasury 
Department, stating that the treasury notes would 
be paid not immediately ; indeed, it is stated that 
about two millions have already been sent to the 
disbursing officers. Thus it appears the advice 
of Mr. Webster is followed at last,—which was 
that the issue should take place before the gov- 
ernment exhausted their funds in bank. This 
policy will relieve the banks, here and elsewhere, 
from the apprehension of being called on sud- 
denly for the amount they have in deposit. In 
this respect, the money market will be sensibly 
relieved, and there will be less sensitiveness than 
there has been. 

The government are not only putting out their 
treasury notes, but also treasury war warrants, 





quietness and unconcern as if they had been used to | 


He never | 
makes war on living beings. His doors are always : 
open, and be modestly retires within when you ap- | 


| many insects that eat garden sauce, garden flies 





of tall weeds, native grasses, and in many 
rid of them is to set the hen coop where the ; 


chickens ean go in the garden and they will take 
‘them. ‘Yo get rid of the stinking bugs, as I call 


_ leaves I cut off the Jeaves and tread on them. 
| When I had a farm I used to hoe my corn in 
| August,when the corn was setting. I thought I 
got well paid for it, and then you destroy many 


| bear, both of which are abundant. 


}sam trees, (Ahes 


trees, from which it has its name. 


| set and they will grow larger. of moss and 


And now as potatoes are failing must 
raise all other kinds of vegetables om geen 
| tute, and the best way I ever found to keep 


sphagnum, or 


| White mountainsand Canada At Billy White's 


and cold. 

These remarks will ap 
mountainous region of 
counties, from which we 


‘come; the roots should be dry when put in. 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
EPHRAIM WHEELOCK. 


Southbridge, Aug. Ist, 1546. 





encamp, and hunt a day or more for deer and jp thi 
Many of the) m 

| high mountains are covered more or Jess with bal- | ly as ‘*palatable’’ as any other 
Sraseri and Abies nigra,)! [Ibid. 

which — in cold damp situations. The) 
Moun’ a i 

Black tain is nearly covered | crop promises to be the largest known to the memory 


| with a vegetation similar to that of the | 


large part of the world, and makes bread and cakes, 
not very palatable to us, but better than nothing! in 
time of scarcity.”* 

Dr. B. places a low value on our much esteemed 
Indian corn—admitting only, that it makes ‘bread 
and cakes’? which are ‘‘better than nothing in times 





iis Gleces: Santititie notereiiand. pleas | of scarcity!” The taste for different articles of food 
| owners of the stock cut out smal! troughs in logs | ae 
| which are there termed “‘lick logs,”’ in which | 


they salt the cattle every one or two weeks, at, and bear’s oil—the Scotchman his broth of oats or 
| which time they generally take their guns, and | 


doubtedly formed in a great degree by habit.— 
The Esquimaux relish the raw flesh and blubber of 
the seal—our American Indians their parched corn 


. or bread made from those articles—while we 
country, who have duly learned the ‘art and 
** of cooking Indian corn, consider it equal- 
article of bread-stuffs. 





Crops, &c. Nortu Carouiwa. The cern 


We never beheld such a prom- 
| ising What in the world will those people 
do who offered $4 59 per barrel for corn last 
winter and spring, but who refused to take less than 
* $5 and $6? We have heard of this $6 corn being 


!mear the Grandfather, I found Mrs. White) : 2—but i 
sami house with her oldest oul some |" Ry et ane ‘ia, if they 


children, while Billy had gone to some favored | a [Milton Chronicle. 


Let corn sellers learn a lesson from this, if they 


Loc , Aug. 19. We are greatly troubled 
KPORT ug. ra sine 
now ten inches lower than usual, and we have only 


more or to the | haif our head of water. Some of our wheat is very 
ywood oe oson | cholo ice 75 cents, and some is much shrank, 
that they are for which we pay but 50 cents. 


a large quantity of steam. ‘The lecturer alluded 
to the fact long known, that water may be kept 
upon a very Lot surface without boiling, or gen- 
erating steam in any appreciable quantity. He 
ured some water on a plate raised toa white 
heat, and it roiled about asa globule of quick- 
silver would do, producing, so faras the eye 
could discover, no steam. 
is water was ented by a stratum of dry 
eamiie coming Lona with the heated sur- 


of boiling and only 105° Fahrenheit. by cooling the 
surface to a certain point contact between it-and the 
water is induced, and then the latter off in 
volumesof vapor. Dr. F. substituted sulphuric ether 
for water, and the same result was obtained, except 


which a globule of the liquid was seen dancing over 


igh tem 


spheroidal state of liquids, : 
t Boutigny froze water ina red hot crucible. 


Dr. Faraday 





| face, and had a temperatare really below that of 


both of whieh will be very acceptable to the 
mercantile community. 

The treasury notes will be wanted as an easy 
mode of paving duties. This will, unless the 
emissions should be enormously large, keep them 
in the neighborhood of par. The warrants will 
be wanted for another object, not being receiva- 
ble for duties, but, being payable in cash, at 
sight, they will serve as a species of easy re- 
mittance from one end of the country to the 
other. 





| treasury notes could be kept in circulation, with- 
| out diminishing their value ; it would probably 
| be much larger than at firstanticipated. During 


that the effect was more brilliant, from the ignition the last war, at its close, in 1814, government 
of the etherial vapor, in the midst of the flame of | had issued, if we recollect right, over fifty mil- 


lions of dollars; our population has more than 


the heated surface, but not actually touching it.— | qoubled; Texas has been added to the Union ; 
When the vessel was somewhat cooled, the ether | .veral new states have been fi 4, and the 
coming in immediate contact with it, a mach larger | Teemantiol ions have quadrupled. 
7, of vapor pay re ae owe increase in the cae 
t the flame place, showing even more | the | i 
clear! ae former experiment, that at a forcing, kept in circulation, constantly, 6 op 
ture the fluid is repelled from the | twenty millions of dollars. We are inclined to 
aaa of the heated a This is termed the the opinion that fifty millions would find imme- 
ids, and it is on this Principle | diate and ready circulation. Treasury notes, 


The Bank of the United States, without any 


bearing the mark of the United States, as Mr. 


enh epnes & te fol- | Webster said upon them, are just the currency 
lowing manner: into ar crucible he poured a 


the country stand in need of. 





It is impossible to estimate what amount of | 


NO. 48, 




















Grarting Grave Vis. Another corres- 
Pant inanices about grafting grape vines, and as 
li ero ved experience in that also, I will give 
ja skill 1 ean convince him that it requires no 
t f OF Dicety, In January, 1844, 1 was set- 
ting out foreign Vines in a green-house, and thinking 
I might gain time by grafting, 1 ye into my vine~ 
la Wines of not less 





| Thes are and planted 
| just in front of m I then choked the 


ruse, 
| stems through the foundation and cut insi 
| about three inches under ground; yep ye 
serted two scions in each. I did not bind them, but 
| simply pressed the earth tightly about them, and 
| everyone took. They showed plenty of frait the 
, next year; but I only allowed them to bear a few 
| bunches, which they ripened well. This year they 
are growing with wonderful vigor, and are covertd 
with fine bunches of grapes, while the young vines 
planted at the same time will not be ready to bear 
these two years. Since then I have grafied vines 
in every month from February till June, and with 
equal success, and therefore conclude that if grated 
under ground there need be no difficulty about it. 
H. W.8.C. 
Outlands, Burlington, N, J., May 20, 1846, 





Murron. We mean to repeat a thousand times, 
or at least till what we say has some effect upon our 
| country, that a pound of Jean, tender, juicy mutton 

ean be procured for half the cést of the same quantity 
of fat pork ; that it is infinitely healthier food, espe- 
; Cially in the summer season; is more agreeable to 
| the palate, when one gets accustomed to it; and 
| those who eat it, beeome more muscolar, and can 
| do more work with greater ease to themselves, than 
| those who eat fat pork. We know nothing more 

delicious than smoked nmtton hams of the South- 
| down breed of sheep; venison itself is not superior. 
[Am. Agricultarist. 





It has recently been shown, by a company of 

i Sarans, that the seventeen year locusts do not eat 

| in the insect state, and therefore are not injurious to 

vegetation. They are suid to eat only in the “grub” 
state—which is very natural, unquestionably. 





ConcentTRATED PorTABLE JELLY. Letters 
patent have been secured fora mode of preparing 
gelatine in such a manner that a small portion of it 
added to hot water, and tarned into moulds to cool, 
atiords at once a — jelly, with no other labor 
of preparation. w jelly is brought into a concen- 
trated state by evaporation in vacuo, having previ- 
ously all the condiments necessary for flavoring 
mixed with it; it is then packed in bottles, and is 
ready for use; the whole making of the jelly being 
zimply the dissolving a small portion of the concen- 
trated jelly in hot water, and suffering the whole to 
cool. [Report of Commissioner of Patents, 








InpiaANCakes. uke, at night, one quart of 
Indian meal, about half scald it with boiling water, 
then cool it with cold water, so as not to kill the 
brewers’ yeast, one tea-spoonful of which is to be 
stirred in, with a tea-spoonful of wheat flour, and a 
tea-spoonful of salt. Sutlicient water must be put 
in to make a thick batter, and left to rise till morn- 
ing; then add saleratus enough to sweeten the mass. 
‘Two or three eggs, beaten and stirred in is an im- 
provement. Then bake on a hot girdle. + 





INDIAN PupvinG. Boil a quart wf milk, and 
stir in Indian meal till it is nearly as thick as you 
can stir it with a spoon; then add a tea-spoonful of 
salt, a cupfall of molasses, a tea-spoonful of ginger 
or ground cinnamon, and cold milk enough to make 
athin batter. Boil in a thick bag four hours, or 
bake the samé length of time. Care should be taken 
that the water does not stop boiling while the pad- 
ing is in. Padding made in this way, with the ad- 
SE Gt RO WRT GS Toke Beli oagd baked 

, * 


Sort Jumaies. Two enps of sugar rolled fine; 
one eup of batter, one cup of milk, with half a tea- 
spoonful of salwratus dissolved in it, and four eggs 
beaten; use flour enough to make it rather thicker 
than pound-cake. 

Beat it well after all the ingredients are in; rub 
some square tin pie-pans over with a bit of sponge 
dipped in melted butter, and put in the mixture 
rather more than an inch thick. ; 

Bake in a quick oven; when cold cut it in squares, 





Rice Cake. Mix five ounces of rice flour with 
an ounce and a half of wheat, and four ounces of 
sugar; beat six eggs, the whites and yolks separately, 
with a tea-spoonful of essence of lemon, and stir 
them with the flour and sugar gradually; then put it 
in a stew-pan over a slow tire; stir it quickly for a 
few minates; then put in a buttered basm, and bake 
in a quick oven. 
A Remepy. We notice in the newspapers the 
statement that a young lady recently suffered greet 
agony from an insect which had crept into her ear. 
The evil might have been removed at once and by 
simple means. Insects breathe through pores all 
over their bodies; and a drop of oil clogging up these 
| pores, kills them at once. Whenever the presence 
of an insect in the ear is suspected, a tea-spoonful of 
sweet oil, or if the case be imminent, of any other 
kind, though less pleasant, will at once remove the 
| ditiiculty, if it ensue from the cause supposed; and 
| can do no harm in any event. 








| Copperas Water. It is said that copperas 

| water is good for destroying bad odors of sinks, 
&e. One pound to four gallons of water is about 
the right proportion. 





| 
J 

| To Make Hann Waren Sorr. Add to one 
| bucket of water warmed, one ounce of carbonate 
' 





Execrirupe. An erect bodily attitude is of 
| vastly more importance to health thaw people gener- 
ally imagine. -Crooked bodily positions maintained 
for any length of time, are always injurious, whether 
in the sitting, standing or lying posture, whether 
sleeping or walking. ‘To sit with the body leaning 
forward on the stomach, or to one side, with the heels 
elevated to a level with the head, is not only in bad 
taste, but exceedingly detrimente! to health, It cramps 
the stomach, presses the vital organs, interrupts the 
free motions of the chest, and enfeebles the functions 
of the abdominal and thoracic organs, and in fact un- 
balances the whole muscular system. Many chil- 
dren become slightly humpbacked or severely round- 
shouldered, by sleeping with the head raised on a 
high pillow. When any person finds it easier to sit 
or stand, or walk or sleep in a crooked position than 
astraight one, such person may be sure his mascular 
system is badly deranged, and the more careful he 
is to preserve a straight or upright position, and get 
back to nature again the better. 





RariLRoaps in France. A Paris letter in 
the Boston Atlas says that when the 2,619 miles of 
| railroad, now constructing, can be added to the 906 
| miles already completed, France will possess three 
| thousand five hundred and twenty-five miles, form- 
| ing, as her future Regent recently remarked, at the 
| inauguration of the Northern Line, ‘‘a noble girdle, 
| whose links are destined henceforth to bind more 
| closely the outposts of the capital, and to reflect, as 
| well as receive, new rays of glory and prosperity.’’ 
| Every city in the kingdom will be within a day’s 
| journey of the centre of power and movement, nor 
{is it easy to form even an idea of the gradual trans- 
} 





formation which will be effected on the intellectual 
‘and moral condition of the people by this new spe- 
| cies of communication. 





Auways Busy. That's right, my lad; you will 
be something yet. We never knew a smart, active, 
industrious boy, who did not turn oat an energetic, 
| enterprising, and wealthy man. Better wear out 
‘ than rust out, is a good proverb, and we rejoice to 
| see you follow it up. We would rather have you 

in our employ than a dozen dozy-headed, sleeping, 
| inactive youths, who do nothing from morning tll 
| night, but heat the chairs, read the newspapers, and 
| grunt to the customers. [Portland Bulletin. 





The Pike County Free Press says that the 
corn crop in that section of Iillinois is suffering 
greatly from drought. 








Laziness grows on people; it begins in cob- 
webs and ends in iron chains. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ‘PLOUGHMAN 


<\TURDAY MORNING, AUG. 29, 1846. 
—$—<—<—<—$——_———— gers. 

William Buckminster, Editer- | time. The speaking was thought eo he mae 
ee —— | natural than usual and twenty seven speakers 

I : 
THE GREAT PROSPECT BEFORE US- | took part in the exercises. Each was necessari- 
| ly brief. A large number of the graduates as- 


Commencement at Camprince. The weath- 








“Arise my St. Joha, le swe all meaner things, a ment by the numerous negroes and 

‘To low ambition and the pride of kings. sembled to visit again the scenes so familiar and | tion of the Normal Hall at Bridgwater was not re-| horses stolen, and the discovery sap: newb ne 

The time approaches w hen candidates for the next agreeable to them, and to join in the festivities ‘ceived in season for this week’s paper. Tt will ap- and murderers. When a ago 
Congress are to be chosen. Whom shall we choose? } of the day. | pear next week. come to light, fou 


Shall we waste our energies in petty squabbles for | At the Commencement dinner water and lem 
the benefit of trading politicians ? Shall we at the! onade were the only beverage. Rev. Dr. Pierce | 


north, and inthe Free States, toil to elevate to the of Brookline, took the lead in singing a psalm, 
first offlee a candidate who will serve the who 


or one who will give office to a number of 


country ; his endeavors to find out in England the family 


«to make us traitors and to keep us quiet? 4 a 
. In = shall we have for our next Chief Magistrate of the founder of the institution, John Harvard. | 


on who would extend our limits for the sole pur- His search at the heraldry office proved fruitless | 


. . . J 
f extending the limits of Slavery—or shall we} and he despaired of finding any, either of the | 
pose of extendims OR : 
lect a Freeman who does not think it was the intent < 
of the framers of the Coustitution to enlarge the area) at length he one day accidentally saw over a} 
of slavery 


On this question—the all-important question for it. ‘The occupation of the shopkeeper was that | 
our beloved country—we must hope there is but one | of 4 manufacturer of lamps! As John Harvard | 
The vote of the House} of the 17th century did so much to spread intel- 


lectual light in America, so John Harvard of the 


sentiment in the Free States. : 
of Representatives, ou the last day of the Session, is 
We have been ruled and ridden 


Bot to be forgytes. - present day was engaged in spreading light, how- 
too long by a elass of men sar ares oe oo ze ever humble his efforts might be. 
; eir peculiar ins an . : 

doing more to favor their p culiar institutions The following are the honorary degrees con- 
favor their country. Every thing has been yielded Prem” atl | 

rat 5 co ation 0 on. Every interest : | 
to gratify this communion , a h pe ae That of Master of Arts (A. M.) on Mr. Nathan- 
in the country has been bowing to the b sti” _— iel Barker, of Bellevue, Georgia; Colonel John Mil- | 
of the south; and the Representatives from the Free} ton Fessenden of Boston; and Rev. Jas. Means, 


Principal of the Lawrence Academy, Groton. thy 

That of Doctor of Laws (LL. D.) on Benjamin | 
Rand, Esq., Boston; Hon. Wm. Campbell Preston, | 
President of Columbia College, South Carolina; | 


States are now fully aware of it—they are nearly 
inimous on the subject. 
They know that the pe ople will not long bear a 

















power Whose efforts are so devoted to the one object | yon, Henry Black of Quebec, Judge of the Court of 
seecure the ascendency of the slave holding | veg Admiralty; and Hon. ‘Thomas Grenville, Lon- 
oh P ; 7 a on. 
States. The Executive power of this country has That of Doctor of Divinity, (D. D.) on the Rev. 
heen able, in opposition to the real wishes of @ Ma-) 4) cander Young of Boston, and Rev. Leonard 
jority in Congress, and in spite of the wishes of the | Woods, Jr., President of Bowdoin College. | 
pe nle, to add to our Union a State in which slavery In the afternoon and evening many of the gradu- 
airs . . made permanent | ting class received their friends at their rooms, and | 
not only exists, bet in wakes 8 mace F . .| most of the graduates present, with many ladies and 
by its Constitution—in which the people are tied | other guests, called upon the President of the Uni- 
and have not th power to change versity at his house. His Excellency, Gov. Briggs, 
And now what is the ebief object of the war with} and suite, were present daring all the exercises. 
Mesico? Did we really fear we might lose Texas ae ee 
ool os WarRumors. We have recently had aceounts 
unless we could settle the boundary immediately— : aes ¢ 
or did we honestly think we could not wait another | that Paredes is assembling 25,000 troops at Monterey 


and that he will be there in person before General 
Taylor can possibly forward his 10,000 men with 


e of our own States and repudiate; or had we a| baggage and provisions. 


vear for the instalment that was due to us from that 


itry?—Did we fear that Mexico would imitate 


view to the acquisition of territory, by hook or by Gen. Taylor has been hindered for want of means 
| toadvance. Wagons for his army are now on the 

c i . * 
And what is to become of the new territory that is | stocks in N. Jersey and in Massachusetts, and steam- 


‘ red (when a peace is conquered) west boats in great numbers have at length been purchas- 
o ln queres et : Ct 

ed by the Government. ‘To some it seems strange 
+ isthe intent to make it afree country? that no provision whatever was made before hand, 


is any one so stupid as not to see the same wires| to help the army up the river Grande, or from the 


Does anv 


of ‘Texas and east of the Pacific Ocean? 





working that fettered Texas and deranged our} iver to Monterey. 
American system? The Government paper at Washingtan does not 
Wi the members from all the Free States—ev- credit the accounts of any considerable force to be 
ery member save six—stood up in a bedy, shoulder | assembled at Monterey. Gen. Taylor will consider 
to ehoulder, and declared that money should not be | whether with hig 10,000 he will be able to meet Pa- 
, pot acent, to purchase termtory for purposes | redes, in the woods, with his 25,000. Most of our 
‘ very, what was the answer from the slave-| regular troops are at Camargo. 
: - be supplied 
; mbers Did they acquiesce? Did they | - - sup} ° 
") i ’ Descriptive. The N. Orleans Delta re- 
{the movement? Or were they seemingly in- | 
¢ | ports the proceedings of court where a man was 
d passive | » . ‘2 . 
b 7 ) sife 
Ne: a Gery opposition was made to the clause for- rought up for whi; ping his wife. A hopeful 
' extension of slavery, aud every slave} © of the whipping father was summoned as a 
} ‘ the extensio s.nave ~ fi . i 
' nber pres united, asa body, to destroy the witness. 
whe bill that they had introduced, ash ing for mon- | amusing himself by firing marbles across the ot September. 
ey “to pa hase a peace. i" This proves most clearly a Jeom. the trip. 
the object of the war. There can be no question ‘Your father is in the habit of beating your 


ibout it 


| 
Since therefore it has become the settled and open} corder 
policy of the slaveholders to secure an ascendancy) fy,’ firing off more of his marbles. 


. | of me t, the difficul ine Ter ee Comeees Re ova OUNTUCHCe- 
in the country by forced measures—by numerical | 66 Tinae ba hane hnnnocenande- 99? 46 UBPR «9 «8.0088 1. ee Roing ont, the @ vs Shy Butta . : or . » 
Stutes nnd members of Congress, ramne? than by hu-) said the boy, still firing his marbles across the | sably necessary for the subsistence of the troops, Se inn Ge he — W ednesday, 
> ’ { ‘ ¢ 3 st. “ ove £ FAS 7 
meneal strength arising from equal representation— | yoom, jthe fact that teams cannot cross the prairies , uesday evening there was prize 
— = how will not be from the Ist of October until about the 1 f speaking by members of the three lower classes ; 
it becomes the Free States to say they will not be | “Does he beat her severely, I say,” said the April foll ae , ae utthe ist o together with an oration, before the Literary 
uled thus, 4t becomes Freemen to say tosucha| poo, | April following, are just causes for apprehen-| societies, by Rev. S.1. Prime, Editor of tb 
: . ecoreer. sion. We trust that these difficulties may be| y voy ep vag Be: 5 
power, “Thus far have you come- thus far have y | N. y * Observer. ; 


ucro n the rights of Freemen; but we My 
4 saaarapens. mie : dad goes it, he goes it.”’ 
cannot consent to be fettered, with our eyes open, 





and while our limbs are able to move. You have 

no just reht to make new States with fictitious fine fruit and flowers were exhibited. The Lafay- 

members and fictitious means of representation at! ette and Early Crawford peaches were the best.— 

the ballot box.” Rich balsams, dohlias, roses, asters, &c. attracted 
Do heartless politicians fear the threats of southern 

demegogues and slaveholders in regard to a dissolu- 


tion of the U non? 


and a most powerful party in old Virginia | 








alavery was the handsomest flower seen. eas . . . 
] expe . [St. Le : 
is ready at this moment to throw off the yoke and be | — in — xpedition [ t. Louis Republican | 
tre They would not willingly join us in any un-| $i J> The two escaped convicts, Johnson and , - . - Tie W. . conferred. Seven took the degree of A. M. 
¢ ks: A . sATER TROM SANT ° | 
copstitutioual measures; but on the question of ex-| Adams have been caught and taken back to the | be . ~ ta qe eg tee 


tending the ‘peculiar institution,’’ a system that! State Prison, at Charlestown. The penalty for at- ing intelligence from Santa Fe. 
most not be named to ears polite, we have hosts of | tempting to escape is said to be an additional sen- 


tence, at the discretion of the Court, of not over ten 
years. 


ra men who would vote with us. 
We sav then to the electors of both political pu- 
Wait not till the 


tive has bought or coaxed over representatives 





tes, look to this matter im time, 
Eace 


id the Californias and half of Mexico to 


enough to 

our Unien, with constitutions like that of Texas. run-away pills. 

Wart not till you are fast bound by ties which they | a a ee |S 

will call constitutional and which they will try to ij Moses Newell, Esq., of West Newbury is 


they brenk them at every , expected to deliver the address before the Essex 


hold you to respect, while 
Agricultural Society at Lynn, on the Ist of October. 





Sit Pp 
What redress have yo southern courts? Your | ——— . “3 ; y . 
= os 5 — \ } Th ‘ i The graduating class at Cambridge this year | 
Freemen are imprisoned and you su ower ne free) Sembers sixty three. The number admitted this 
s in your States are not free in theirs. It isa 


week as members of the new class is seventy-five. 


critne to be a colored freeman, and such must not go ae 
<P More than three hundred people climb to 

The Exeeutive of the country has involved you in the cupola of the State House, daily. We hope 
war, and nothing short of a slice of territory will) they have lofty ideas. 


at large in southern parta. 





make peace. ‘That vast country was wanted to be 


ij The Lexington and West Cambridge rail- 
road opened for travel on Monday. The first train 
had 72 passengers. 


cut into new States, lo keep the balance of power. | 
Was not Mexico 
Is not this 
Do you think we should 


Will you be duped any longer? 
guilty of tres - -- 
her pro IP Lice on apple trees in some sections’ are 


have gone to wor for the small instalment of money | said to be so numerous that the crop of apples 
that was due, when the weekly cost of our armies 


ing her land from slavery ? 











iment off nce 


| will be much injured. 
over-balances the whole debt! ' 





: Resvuits or Curistianiry ww Arrica. A 
What, not when she had an example of punctuality recent American traveller, deseribing Cape Coast 
before her? How long has Uncle Sam, delayed the | in Western Africa, says—“The town is dein 
payment of what she promised under the French) & four miles re circumference, and contains 
treaty? Wow long tate fhe haps te tio pete as about 7000 inhabitants, mostly native Africans. 
| But the most interesting feature in this place is 
. nae .*| the English Methodist Episcopal Mission, which 
® Massachusetts for claims in the last war’—) has been established about twelve years. The 
Yes, hept it is pocket, for he complained years! mission house is a commodious stone building, 
ago of & treasury so full that he could not dispose of © 4n elevation commanding a fine view of the 
it, aud a surplus was actually distributed among the | oo oe es — prote feet by 
Sintn th dani en oe , orty. ey have employed in the mission six 
\ . 18 é. . ity, leaving debts of twenty years European and sixty native African teachers and 
sianding unpaid ! | assistants. Twenty stations, embracing an ex- 
How could Mexico have the heart to delay us| tent of country 400 miles on the coast, and 200 
afer such examples? We think the war was not! in the interior. They have, in all, about 800 
made for the debt dee, and we know it was not) Church members. All their teaching and labor 
made by Congress. A declaration by that body is | ~_ done + ae shay have also one of the 
iar attend. ’ * “| Most interesting congregations | have seen in 
y: Afriea. The chapel was full, all ngtive but ten 
| or twelve. Nearly 300 of them were said to be 
We have pretty uniform) Members of the ehureh. Let the opposers of 
missions witness this scene, and compare this 
congregation with their heathen neighbors, and 
then say that missions do no good. Some of 
the natives here are worth their thousands, and 
was like that of loaded cars passing re trusted by captains of vessels f@ two or 
over his house. The editor of the Worcester Spy! three thousand dollars at a time.” 
compares the shock which he felt to the shaking of| j—7” We trust that the time will yet come, in the 
his bedstead three or four times bya stout man, hold | order of Providence, when the whole African coast 
oft he posts. | will be lined with Christian colonies—when no sen- 
The shock was felt at Keene, N. H., at Brattle- | tinels will be needed on the ocean to i tercept those 
boro’, Vt din the w | pi i “ 
> and in the western towns of Massachu-| pirates that are carrying away live cargoes of human 
setts. It was felt alsoat Portland. No damage has | flesh to be disposed of as cattle in the western world 
os except in the spilling of crockery from | Colonization is doing something, let our fanatics say 
the shelves. One trader tells us he found a bow! on what they will of its snail-like progress. The world 
his store floor, in the morning, but the cat was loose | Was not made in aday. Gradual amelioration and 
and she might have caused the catastrophe. In Jaf-| improvementare all that can be expected of mortals 
frey, N. H1., the shock jarred buildings like distant and all that we are authorised to make in the ender 
thunder. InDeertield N.H.there was violent shaking | of Providence. (Editor 


But ‘Mexico did not make prompt payment.’’— 


three hundred thousand dollars that he owns that is 
| 
aue t 


Congress is superseded. 





Tne EFaatugvake 
ounts of the earthquake which was felt on Tues- 
day morning. Most people compare the noise to 


t * . q ” . ; | 
that made by a loaded wagon. One man in Salem 
said the noise 


er was very unfavorable and the mud rendered |death of Davin Stowz, Esq. Professor of Ancient 
the roads almost impracticable for foot passen- —— — Western mrt 

: i of Pennsylvania. i jysentery at Chicago, 
President Everett officiated for the first | iesis cn wee We: iis Oellhio hicag . 
great loss to the institution. Mr. Stone, we beheve, 
was a native of Sharon, in this State. 


‘in Woonsocket of the friends of the project 
. ‘of the Central railroad from Boston to 
after which President Everett happily recounted | 7 York, vis Woonsocket, Middletownleia 
|New Haven, on the 12th inst., five hundred and 
twenty members attended. Otis Pettee, Esq., 
presided as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Resolutions were passed, setting forth 
descendants, or even the name of Harvard; but |), practicability of the enterprise and much was 
said in favor of it. 

shop a sign with the name of John Harvard upon py6 Woonsocket Patriot says of this projected 


| try. 


When called on to the stand he was Jeave by the middle, or at farthest, by the last | 


| mother, is he not, my guod boy,”’ said the Re- If the fires break out early, which may be the 
‘Yes sir, he is,”’ said the young hepe- | Case, because of the drought, the teams may not 


**Well Tl tell ye what ‘tis, Judge,—when overcome by the energy and industry of the of- | 


i> At the Horticultural room on Saturday some | 20d drivers, the sutlers have agreed to pay as 


attention. ‘Two boxes of blackberries were shown, preciation and losses of horses and wagons, are 
each of which was nearly an inchlong. A speci- added to the bill. 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and | men of the Yucca Serulata, a Mexican plant, was | provisions is not forwarded, it may subject Gen- 
other slave States are opposed to the extension of | exhibited. A beautiful white Camellia Japonica 


oT : . ° them out of the reach of the advancing forces, and : , ; 
a Wo young rogues stole Dr. Gould’s horse | were hurriedly placing themselves in a salen to se- | mer donations, is erecting a large and beautiful | 
Lage | The great hall is to be dec- 
| nesday. Te should give them a severe dose of anti- | soon as the imaginary danger becomes imminent. | orated with his portrait, taken at full length; | 

price $50. ‘This picture was painted by Mr. | a 
Harding, and presented to the college by Mr. | 


and buggy from his door in Tremont Row on Wed- | 














—— 


iF The Pittsburg Chronicle announces the| A Florida paper, the Floridian, gives an ac- 


in full practice from Florida to Texas. The 


up:— 

“Roseeries aND Murpers. The citizens of 

Gadsden, Leon and the adjoining counties, have 

for some time past been kept in great excite- 
robberies, 








Rartroap Convention. At the convention 


uiney to Chattahoochee, who has been charg- 
- wih t robberies of the same, hearing 
of the arrest of his confederates, made his escape 
for the West. A purse was immediately made 
+ Wy the citizens of Quincy, and Messrs. Chas. 


count of a formidable band of robbers who are |) duced 


following shows that the gang will be broken y 


ceipts have been as follows:— ‘ 
Recei 
July, 1845 18,110 $45,208 
July, 1846 12,309 35,963 





5,801 Increase $9,245 
From these returns it appears the number of pas- 
sengers was 46 cent. more, and the receipts 20 
per cent. less during the season of extremely de- 
rates, viz: rates to 83-100 and 
100 of a cent per passenger a mile for the en- 

Tees tly below the | t ral 
ices are ow owest rates 
contented for by Sie plveontes of low fures, viz: 1 
25-100 to 2 1-2 cents per mile, and it 1s very grati- 
fying to discover that so much may be secured at 
such low prices, for the gain in income for 
July, 1845, to 1846, is little if any more than the 
natural gain from last year upon the Fitchburg, and 





arris, Maj. W. Gibson, and others, start- 
ed in pursuit. They left in advance of the stage 
which might convey information to Flowers, and 
Mr. Harris, when the stage overtook the com- 


route :— me , left his horse and travelled in the stage to 
en 


‘*We think it will pay as few Railroads do, 
in this country. ‘The read once in operation, it 
ean never have a rival. It will be the great 
highway of travel and thoroughfare for business, 
between the two great commercial emporiums of 
the East. It will be the great artery, through 
which the life-blood of New England will circu- 
late, and we really think, it wed? pay—an opin- 
ion indulged by many of the heaviest capitalists 
and most sagacious business men in the coun- 


steamboat on the eve of leaving for Mobile.— 
The next day he was fortunate enough to de- 


rived from New Orleans. He found his friends 
at Pensacola on his return, and reached Quin 

with his prisoner on Saturday last. Great ered- 
it is due to all those who participated in this 
capture, as it will doubtless lead to others equally 


gage after his arrest, a bunch of skeleton keys 
were foundyag well as the key of the mail bag 
belonging to the Stockton P. O., which had been 
stolen by Flowers while engaged for a few trips 
to drive the stage from Hull’s Landing to Stock- 
ton. The audacity and roguish finish of Flow- 
ers was exemplified on the route from Marianna 
having succeeded in robbing the mail of all the 
letters, while in the stage, he being the only pas- 
senger—the remains of the letters having since 
been found ina swamp onthe route, near the 
road. Only eight dollars, however, it is _believ- 
ed, was obtained. Flowers had made two trips 
between New Orleans and Mobile, for the pur- 
pose, it was thought, of robbing the mails on 
board the boat. 

On Wednesnay night last, about ten o'clock, 
as the stage from Chattahoochee was passing a 
small creek within half a mile of Quincy, the 
driver was shot while sitting on his box, by a 
villain concealed in a thicket. 


That this grand project for connecting New 
York and Boston by an iron chain direct, should 
meet with both open and covert opposition, need 
afford no special cause for wonder. pesiuon 
must be expected : and we considerWtan argu- 
ment—a strong argument—in favor of the pro- 
posed road.” 





Sanra Fe Exrepition. We understand,from 
a reliable source, that apprehensions are entertained 
at Fort Leavenworth, and by the United States offi- 
cers concerned, that the requisite supply of provisions 
cannot be forwarded to General Kearney. Great 
exertions have been made by the Quartermasters 
here and at the Fort, and through their agents and 
assistants, to procure the means of transportation.— 
All the wagons which could be made or purchased, 
have been bought and sent up to the Fort. A large 
number of wagons and teams—in fact nearly every 
one that could be had, have been bought in the up- 
per country, yet with all these exertions, only pro- 
visious suflicient to supply for six months the men 


o'clock. The citizens, perfectly incensed at the 
General Kearney has with him, have gone forward. | OUtrage, waylaid the several roads, secured one 
He expected to receive provisions for twelve months | Ot the villians who gave items of others, who 
and this amount will be necessary for the subsistence | have since been arrested and confined in Quincy 
of his troops, for all the traders and persons acquain-| jail. Others will doubtless be arrested, and we 
ted with New Mexico concur in saying that provis-| trust that this gang of villains and robbers are 
ions for such a force are not to be had in the provin- | about to be broken up, as it is believed several 


= of the principal leaders are already in custody.— 
. — . , Judge Blatzell has ordered an extra term of felt. 
Colonel Price’s regiment of about 1000 men; Lieut. Court for their trial, when it is hoped . ly 





In addition to the troops with General Kearney, 


. Ps > _ H 5 e - . 2 
Colonel Ww illock’s extra battalion of about 500 men; | justice will be duly administered. 
Lieut. Colone! Allen’s battallion of the Mormons, | 7 
about 500, which, with teamsters, &c. Ke., will | 


make a body of about 2500 men, have yet to go for- | 


suflicient to supply them on their march. | cinity of Quiney and other places. 

In afew days the regiment of infantry now | 
raising, will also be ready toanarch, and also must | 
. . . Se ! 
go, itis evident that the quantity of provisions 
which it will be necessary to send, even to fur- 


| their prices. 
fare of $3 bad been adopted, it may well be pre- 
| sumed from the facts that it would 
more successful, and many additional thousands 
sacola, where he arrived in time to take a would have enjoyed the privilege of traveling. 


| forgotten that the first effects of elevating fares is an 
tect and secure Flowers on a steamboat just ar- | 
| 


| 


important. On the examination of Flowers’ bag- | 


Six or seven | ©! “ _ ; a. 
buckshot entered his hip, and he died about two The Traveller says,—The magnetic intensity | 


The greatest excitement, we learn, prevails four. 
in Gadsden and the adjoining counties and the 
ward, and for these, but a small amount of provisions | citizens are all on the alert for are of the ere 
have been sent forward—probably not more than | federates who are known to be lurking in the vi- 


It has come to light that those arrested are 
members of a regular band of villains, extended 
From the number of men vet to| from Florida to Texas, estimated by some to Report of the Mahratta Mission, in the Sep- 

i number more than three hundred. The author-| ember number of the Herald, speaking of the} 
ities on the way are on the alert, and it is sin- encouragement to missionary eflort in that dis- | 


Boston and Maine Railroads, which have not changed 
If, in place of $4, a medium summer 


ve been still 


In considering these results, also, it should not be 


almost invariable gain, as many passengers are com- 







Expenditures on account of the In- 





| pelled to pay advanced prices who have been tempt- 

ed from kesie by low rates of charge. It is still a) 
| problem to be solved, how much below 2 cents per | 
| mile rates may be reduced with benefit to all parties. | 


(Courier D. 





Eartuquake. About five minutes before five | 
o’clock, yesterday morning, there was an earth- | 
quake, which was very seusibly felt in this city! 
| and the vicinity, and accompanied by the usual, 
rumbling noise. The shock was sufficient to | 

cause the rattling of doors and window shutters, 
land to rerder the oscillation of the walls of| 
houses distinetly visible. ‘The motion seemed to | 
proceed in a direction from northwest to south- | 
east, and lasted several seconds. 
| We hear of the shock at Springfield, at the) 


| 
| 


| same instant, where it is said to have been of | 
longer duration than could have been produced 


by a cannon, or the explosion of a powder mill. 
At Worcester, bells were 
mediate places felt the shock. 
the time is fixed at five o'clock. 
' Plain, a chimney was shaken down. 


_en railroad trains were passing over my house.”’ 


}at the observatory at Cambridge, was greatly 
| disturbed by the shock. ‘The vibrations appear- 
ed to be in a direction north and south, and to 
| have continued for a second or two. We shall 
look with interest for news from South-Amer- 
:iea; which will probably bring us the intelli- 
‘gence of a severe earthquake in that section of 
‘the world, the effects of which were slightly 


Some early risers assert that there was a 


‘we opine that the great shock was felt generally 
throughout New England. 

The Northern Lights were brilliant on Mon- 
day night tilbafter twelve o’clock, [Courier. 





Bomuay. Rev. Mr. Hume, in his annual 


rish six months supply, is much larger than the | Cerely hoped the gang will be speedily broken trict of British India, says—‘Here isa Chris- 


quantity already sent forward. 
praities, it is necessary that the teams should 


To cross the UP- Since the existence of Murrel’s gang of tian government, and but little danger-of wars | 
robbers and murderers, the country has not been and commotions. 
cursed with a worse one than the present. Much Jated, and missionaries find free access to the 
Teams leaving at that time may | information has been obtained from those already people. Compared with the inhabitants of the 


experience considerable difficulty in performing | secured and several negroce reeovered by their greater portion of India, they are an intelligent, 


and there is great searcity of water on the plains. scoundrels. 


ted names; we will give them hereatter.”’ 
be able to cross at all. 





In view of the number) 


ficers who have the matter in charge. As an! 
evidence of the great demand for wagons, teams | dent, and Judge Washburn, Vice President 

, . . 
high as fifieen cents a pound for the transporta- 
tion of their stores. The government, we pre- 
sume, will pay that much or more, by the time intevestin 
the cost of wagons, teams, drivers, and the de- | ae 
Astronomical Observatory in this country, 


If the requisite quantity of established at Williams College. 


The meeting of the Alumni 
| was held on Wednesday morning, at 8 o'clock. 
Emersou Davis of Westfiel ; *resi- 1. ag 

avis estfield was elected } a of any size.” 
being a quarter of a century since this associa- 
tion was founded, the attendance was more nu- 
merous than usual, and the meeting extremely | 


The season has been unusually dry, | OWES: having been run off and sold by those independent, noble race. Hindooism is evident- | 


ly on the decline... Much has been done by the 


In the above notice we have purposely omit- translation of the Seriptures, uic preparation of 


| tracts, Xe., to facilitate the labors of future inis- 
sionaries. We have here an eflicient and exten- 
sive printing ccteblichment *which ic ac able tw 


eight or ten. In few heathen countries can the 
population be so easily acted on by means of the 


In addition to what is done by the government 
and by missionaries, schools, supported by the 





New York Evening Post is travelling at the West. 
In a letter from Sault St. Marie of Aug. 13, he thus 


ting. It is worthy of notice, that the first jotices an incident. 
Association of Alumni, and the first permanent 


venienee, if not totally defeat the pu of the upon any former occasion, and appeared to be lake region had watched the progress of the bill 





ings by way of St. Louis, later and highly interest-| A. M.'s were also given. 


| D.’s were given. 


‘The Mexicans were in a state > i : +o 
te of great excitement | i, now more promising than ever before. 


and consternation in consequence of the near ap- 
proach of the American forces. They were driving 


, their cattle and other stock to the mountains, to place 
pected. 


os 


cure to their persons the same degree of security as Library Building. 


Should the hostile force prove sufficiently large, | 
| the authorities will surrender without offering resist- 
jance, and retire beyond the Rio del Narte. Sosays 

the Governor, and such doubtless will be the result. 
General Kearney had passed up the Arkansas to | 
} Bent’s Fort. 


Lawrence. [Springfield Rep. 











| Gen. Garnes. The Union publishes the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry im the case of Gen. 
| Gaines, the opinion of the Court, and the orders of 


President, fram which it appears that the Court ap- | 


japproved others. His calling out volunteers after he 
had heard of the victories of Gen. Taylor, and mus-| ness streets. 
tering mto the service at Mobile certain staff officers | 
after he was relieved from command, are among the 
,acts condemned by the Court. 
the patriotic motives by which the General was ac- | 
tuated, the Court recommended that the case be dis- | 
missed, and the President has approved the finding 
of the Court. [Tribune, 


permanently housed. 


| few of them darge and weil built. 





infantry, ander Captain Holt, belonging to the new 


regiment lately raised in Missouri, le’ 


South Carolina regiment of volunteers is to be called | ably Jess distinct than they now are. " [Inquirer. 
into service about October 1, if the war is not then | z x y re. [Inquirer 
ended. 





Nortuern Raitroap. 
Navan. The frigate Constitution, Capt. Perci- | Toad between Concord and Franklin, 17 miles, 
val, arrived at Valparaiso, from Mazatlan, on the is rapidly approaching to completion, and it is 
13th of June, and sailed on the 20th for Rio and the | expected that it will be opened to that place as 
United States. All well. | soon as, if not before, the first of January. Be- 
United States brig Lawrence, Commander Mercer, yond Franklin throughout the remainder of the 


sailed from Pensacola on Monday week, for New line to Lebanon, a large number of men - 
York, where she is to be taken into dock and re- | ployed in the grading, which is also spill ey 
| paired. : gressing. 











A New Etemesr. A railway traveller, con- | 
versing with a fellow-passenger the other day, | 
finding that he was a grazier, asked him wheth- | 
er he thought the new tariff would bring down | 


Burctary. The house of Mr. Woodworth, 
corner of Elm and Richmond streets in Provi- 


time,” replied the grazier; ‘but meat can never | ° the boarders. The thief appears to have en- 
be watighenp in the neighborhood of London—| teted through a window, and after ransacking 
London is such a devouring element, sir! ” | the various chambers, to have made his exit with 
| his booty through the front door. 
The editor of the Buckeye Eagle recently re- | 
ceived a parcel, accompanied with a wedding-_ 
notice, and thereupon took the parcel home to felt as far north as Plymouth, N. H., and 
his **better half,’ when upon opening it, it was Portland, at Athol, Mass., and towns in their yicini- 
found to confain nothing but gingerbread. _ ty. The New Bedford, Providence, and New 'York 
‘ a a no mention of i ; 
“A FEW MORE LEFT OF oe sort.” aie ee fore tis ds The 
The Boston folks who complain aving Our | ten or fifteen seconds 
Ex-Governors sent to Boston to fill the ‘local as 
offices *’ will be gratified to learn that New Bi 
Hampshire has on hand at present ten Ex-Gov- sesekte pete River y Eager pr gr squentiy Tas. 
ernors, so that the supply will be equal to the | Po" Siows the poplatiu of thay Ramer ph ag 
demand for some time to come. [New Hamp-| The Real Ao to ke 12,294, 
: : : Pp ea te valued at $4,024,585, and the 
hire Courier. Personal Estate in the town at $2,556,127. The 


rate of taxation is si 
A lad named Loper, in Upper Alloway’s Creek, 


sixty one cents on the hundred 
dollars. The Fall River | 
Pa., in falling from a mow was struck near the jaw iver Iron Works Co., peys a 
by the point of a pitchfork, the instrument 








Tue Eartuaqvaxe of Tuesda oo ve 
also at 











tax of $3,878,51 cts, which is the largest tax 








; an! by any company. The next largest sum is paid by 
ward course and out at the top of his head. , A. Robeson & Sons, 
is death was considered’ inevitable. ee. ” ey Sa a 


The &- 
number who have alieady entered for the ensu- 
ing year is 30, and as many more may be ex- 
Amos Lawrence in addition to his for- 


Nantucket. Workmen of all sorts are as 
busy as bees in the “burnt district’”-—some dig- 
ging cellars and others filling up such as are in- and appeared perfectly well. 
cluded in the new streets, some demolishing old 
brick walls and others building new ones ;—sur- 
ithe War Department under the instructions of the V@Y¢TS, contractors, land owners, and carpenters, 
are doing their best to secure the immediate erec- : 
| proved some of the acts of the General, while it dis- | tion of a goodly supply of tasteful and conve- dey, and never appeared in better health. 
nient stores "nd warehouses on the principal busi- 
The persons concerned all mani- | 
| fest so much interest and energy, as to leave but | oe ee ee 
, u | little doubt that, before winter, our traders.and | 
In consideration of | merchants will generally be comfortably and _can counterfeit dollar, which was discovered only | 
More than fifty buildings accidently, by a silversmith, who was melting up 
have already gone up since the fire, many of tocut the coin before melting, to prove its purity 
them to be sure, small and temporary, but not a | “his is an ingeniously contzived poe A pete 


In addition to) inter of copper, or a composition of | 


War Movements. A compan these, whole lines of stores have been contracted , ; 
pany of volunteer for, to be finished at the earliest possible moment. a se nape 
, St. Louis | People who wish to see the ruins here, must) rienced. 
16th ult., for Fort Leavenworh, to muster for the | make haste and visit us, for within ninety days | 
Santa Fe expedition, under Col. Kearney. The the foot prints of the fire will be very consider- 


dence, was entered last night, and between fifty 
the prion of ment. “It may have thet effect ia| and sixty dollars were stolen from the pockets! ered 


highly gratified —The number of the graduating | through Congress with much interest and anxiety, 
class was 36, on whom the degree of A. B. was and congratulated each other when at length it re- 


ceived a majority of votes in both houses. ‘The Pres- 


in regular course, while a number of honorary | ident’s veto bas turned these congratulationsinto ex- 
No LL. D.’s or JD, Pressions of disappointment, which are heard on all 

The ec 0 _sides, sometimes expressed with a good deal of ener- 
necondition of this College | But, although the news of the veto reached | 


| Chicago two or three days before we left the place, 
nobody had seen the message in which it was con- 
tained. 


disappointment of their hopes.” 





| suddenly at his residence, 111 Harrison Avenue.— 


| raining heavily at the time. He spoke to her then, 
Shortly after one o°- 


| clock, groans were heard in his room. 


fore a physician could be procured, Mr ‘Thayer was 
dead. 


about 25 years of age, and is highly spoken of by 
| those who knew him. (Journal. 





Spurious Corn. We saw, yesterday, a Mexi- 


specie for some silver work, and makes it a practice 


ior is made u 
is soldered a thin plate of pure 
so neatly put on as to deceive the most expe- 
[Charleston Courier. 





OcvEeNspuRG RartLroapv. We understand, 
| says the Potsdam Cabinet, that Mr. Heyward, the 
| engineer of our railroad, and Mr. Brodhead, the con- 


The grading of this 8u!ting engineer, are expected every day at Ogdens 


burg, where, upon their arrival, they will immedi- 
| ately proceed to make a new survey of the route. 
| We are also much pleased to learn that it is the in- 
| tention of the directors to locate and place under 
| contract about thirty miles of this end of the route 
this fall. 





_ Martin Sevewicx, who was committed to 
jail in this town a few days since, for attempting to 
burn the grist mill of A. Rice & Oo. of Conway, also 
made an attempt to burn the eatinet factory in Con- 
Way, and several buildings adjoining, by setting fire 
fo.a shed near by. ‘The fire was fortunately discov- 
in season and extinguished. Sedgwick was in 
liquor at the time and is supposed to have set the fire 
from a spirit of revenge. [Greenfield Courier, 





Tue Division or Texas. The Houston Tel- 
egraph refers to a proposition to divide Texas, with- 
out delay, into two states, the Brassos being the 
boundary Between them, and adds that application 
has been made, on the suggestion of members of 
Congress, to the Texas Senators and Representa- 
tives, to bring in a bill for that purpose. 





From St. Crorx. We learn from Capt Tikiob 
of the bark Condor, from St. Croix, that the weather 
continued good, and no apprehension of a hurricane 


rang in houses. | 
Braintree, Dedham, Concord, and various inter- | 
At Newburyport | 
At Jamaica 
A writer | 
from, Beverly says ‘it sounded as though a doz- | 


slight shock felt in this vicinity about half-past | 
From all the late accounts which we hear, ' 





The country is thickly popu- | 


ineet the wants of one hundred missionaries as of | 


press, as here, especially in the Conean district, | 
where a large portion of the people can read. | 


people themselves, are found in all the villages) — " 
} Spencer, and Mary C. Russell, 4 years 9 mont 


Tue Harpor Britt Veto. The editor of the | 


*‘When we left Chicago in the steamer, the other 
an Were | morning, all the vessels inthe port had their flags | 
lhe audience dispiayed at half mast, in token of dissatisfaction | 


eral Kearney and hie coud Walieal jones-| attendant upon Wednesday, was as numerons as | with the fate of the harbor bill. The people of the| Bp, Fessenden, 29. 


t Perhaps the force of the President’s reason- | 
ings will reconcile the minds of people here to the | 


Yesterday morning, shortly | 
after one o’clock, Mr Nathaniel PF. Thayer, of the, 
| firm of C. and N. Thayer, 32 India-street, died very | 


| Between 12 and 1 o’clock, his mother went to his | 

room, to see that his window was closed, as it Was | 
The family | 
were alarmed, but he was unable to speak, and be-| 


He was about his business as usual yester- | 
lle was | 





from the continued rains. The island appears to be 
ina 
early and abundant crop. [Tribune. 





prisoner in one of the cells of Essex Market 





fined on suspicion of crime. 


flourishing condition and gives promise of an | 


; | See 
Worst truan Boston. A woman putas ai © ¥ tb, 6 nos. ‘et 3 sa 
prison New York, died on Sunday night. The. s 
cell was covered with water to the depth of an | @100 bhds Cuba sweet, at 18@19e; a small parcel 
inch, and in such a hole a human being was con- | 











he recent session of 
; and the amount of ex ided for: | on private terms. 


’ : 

5 121.776 | market, 

of the war with Mexico, 10,000,000 ra re 
ers, 11,957,000 | }2.%, 


t tions for 1846. 
he sary, 





$39,711,976 


dians, 

Pay of members cf Congress and below our quotations. 
wild Indians, 239,000 

Civil and diplomatic service, 4,034,000 

Post Office department, 4,068,000 





$51,144,000 | 5° ¥ 2, cash. 





Prrrsrietp Younc Lares Instirere Wel “gy 
flourishing and popular Institution, that the) Gin 
whole number of pupils is 211. ‘‘Each depart- 
ment” says the circular which accompanies the | re 
Catalogue, ‘has its responsible head, while the 44¢,¥ ¥, cash. 
Principals, in addition to the duties of personal | 





The following is given asa list of the principal | qualities, there have been sales of a 
jations madg at the i4he, and a cargo in bond, deliverable ; 


1,141,000 aue said to have been made in th 


eee fine, poor, 100 sack 


: Sugar—Havanna brow 

learn from the fifth Annual Catalogue of this) » 100 tbs, cash. nown, danay 
r—Green Race, 500 ths, 2}. v 
Lard Oil—5 bbls, 35c¢ w gall, cash 
Lard—84 bbls 86 90 w 100 Ibs, cash—do _— 


Pea Beans—White, ; 


SUGAR—There is a good degree of firmness ,, 
afairdemand. 5 . 
» At 74@3c; 200 do do White {oy ex 
price, 6 Mos; 300@IO0 boxe. -. 


and low lities white, and 4000 }, 

1,440,000} Ja for refining, oh private terms. For i 
170,000 | there 1s a better demand. Sales of 150 }, 
1,700,000 | 6@6je; 50 do Porto Rico 7@7§c ¥ BS, 6 


7,450,000 TALLOW —Perther sales of rendered at ; 


sh. 
WOOL —The market is depressed, with ; 
erate demand, and prices ee vend 


ee 
AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK 
Tobacco—(By John Tyler)—13 hxs tn 


instruction, labor by a watchful oversight of al]) Landing from Bark Niagara 


the parts, to give efficiency and unity to the 
whole system. 
to patient and independent investigation ; and 
this end is secured by great thoroughness in the) 
first principles.” 





Rocvery. 
longing to James Atwood, in Attleborough, was | 
broken into, last Saturday evening, and about! 
six hundred dollar's worth of clothing stolen. | 


since, and the stolen gouds were found in the) 
morning, near the road, about a quarter of a/ 
mile from the store. | 

LonGeviTyY. 4 poses 
last, Mrs. Ann MeCannon, in the one hundred °°’? 
and sixth year of her age. 





since. [Patterson (N. J.) Intelligencer. 


A Postoffice has been established at the new city ¥ wt, cash. 
in Methuen, by the name of Merrimack—George A. | 
Waldo, P. M. 








MARRIAGES. 


thin 





eash. 


ram P. Baker, to Miss Sarah Tompkins. | bushel, cash. 
By Rey. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Nicholas Walsh to Mies} 
Martha Ann McGowan 


win, to Miss Mary A. Tuttle. 


Mr. W. W. Dennis, to Miss Maria L. Douglass. 


Prentiss, of W.C. | 
In Dorchester, Mr. Cyrus Balkam to Miss Susan G. | 


Clapp. 

In Lynnfield, 20th inst., by Rev. Mr. Greene, Mr. 
James Hewes, jr., to Miss Sarah J. Niles. ; 

In Ipswich, Mr. Daniel Richardson, to Miss Mary 
E. Goodhue. | 

In Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Job C. | and about 700 
Messer, to Miss Eliza Abbot. Mr. James M. Caller, , 


Corn—(by F. E. White) 
It is their aim to train the mind | !ow,55c—2200 do white, 51@53e 
Rice—(by Henry Robbins, & Co) 
24 @2ke per tb, cash, 
Beet— Western Mess 
12} per bbl, cash 
| Beans—White, 50 bbls, 25@o5¢ 
A tailoring establishment, be- |! 19@814 per bu, cash 
Lard—Western, 40 bhis, 4} per 9, 
| Corn—(By Herry Robbins & Cy 
and yellow, 42he per bu, cash 
f , Corn—( By FE White—1 300 sa 
The same store was broken into a short time | and white, 45e per bu, cash, 





Beer Catrie 


eash 


FLOUR AND Grary 
| Boston, Aug. 25. Flour 
Died in this town on Thursday | titues dull, and the operations have hee 
Moderate sales of Genesee a 
| Michigan, €4,064@4,12) ; Ohio, 83. 

: She came to this | Cf Southern the sales ha’e heen jon 
place from the State of Illinois afew months burg, principally for export, at 8 % }) 
Alexandria, $4,25 ; 300 do Georgetown, $4 5° 
4 mos ; Howard Street, $4,125, and Ric hanes { 
Small sales of Rye Flour at ge 

Corn Meal at $2,50 % bri, cash. i as 
Grain.—The receipts of Corn have been 
| the market has been dull throughout the wee 
| principal operations having been of Ohio. } 
Sales of yellow flat at 59@60c; a parce! not 
good order sold at Sage; white 53 @: 
Oats are plenty and dull 
In this city, 23d inst., by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Hi-| at 27@28e ; Delaware, 32@33¢ ; 


The Plour ; 


b | New Yorx, Aug. 24,24 P.M. Flour—steaiy.)y 
By Rev. Mr. Chapin, 12th inst.,Mr. John D. Good- bbls Black Rock and Michigan sold at 4: ) 
5 very good Ohio at $4,124, and 1000 bhis faney | 
In Cambridge, 24th inst., by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, $4.44. 1000 bushels red Wheat, part at 70 4 
| at 80c, the latter very good. 
in West Cambridge, 25th inst., by Rev. Mr. Stet- | at 70c¢ ; 2000 bushels fair mixed Western coms 
son, Mr. Wm. H. Kent, of Boston, to Miss Rebecca canal oats, 30c. 


CATTLE AND MEAT. 
BRIGHTON MARKET, Mowpay, Av. 4 | 


At Market, 1575 Cattle, including 550 Stor 
yokes working oxen, 30 Cows aud Calves, 22 sof @ 


Swine. 


of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to Miss Lucy F., daughter of! 3d do. from 84@84,75. 


Caleb L. Frost, of D. 

In Lynn, Mr. William Wallace Webster, to Miss 
Sophia Lincoln Childs, both of L. 

In Northboro’ by Rev. Mr. Allen, 24th inst., Mr. 
Nathaniel Bemis, of Framingham, to Miss Mary Ann} and $3,25. 
W. Densmore, of N. 

In Lyme, Ct., 18th inst., Mr. Charles M. Tainter, 
of Shelburne, Ms., to Miss Mary Lord ot L. 

In Greentield, 20th inst., Mr. Lewis Ashmun, of 
Boston, to Mary Jane, daughter of Rev. Dr. Strong, 
of G. 

In Saco, Me., 22d inst., Mr. Edward E. Hutchin- 
son, to Miss Caroline E. Jones, both of Lowell. 

In Newburgh, N. Y., Mr. George H. Bowditch, of 
Salem, Mass., to Miss Catharine L. Coe, of N. 


the week. 








Stores sales about the same as Jast week 

Workine Oxen.—Sales noticed at 820, % 
$31 and $374 and $46, 

Suerpr.—Sales of lots at 81,37, 81,58 


Swine.—Old Hogs at 44; Shoats at wholes: “ei 
@54 ; at retail from 5@64 and 7. 


NEW BEDFORD OIL MARKET, Aug. 2-! 
Sperm—we notice sales 200 bbls y 
cash. Whale—we notice sales 542 bbls South 
294c for export, and 100 bbls NW Coast at 9 

Whalebone—We hear of no sales. 
| Whale Oj] on hand in New Bedford, Aug. 24) 


In East Boston, on Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Cobb, Sperm, 29,028 bbls; Whale, 26,510 bbls 


Mr. Edward A. Dalton, to Miss Sarah W. Vander- ! " 
ford, both of Salem. | any certainty. 


ship to arrive here this year that can be relied auf 





beth of South Reading. 
In Worcester, Aug. 19th, by Rev. Mr. Smalley, Mr. | 
H. 8. Whitney, to Miss Flora Stocking. 


In Lynn, Mr. Hirare Woods, to Miss Vasti Grant, | 





DEATHS. 
a : __ | lows :— ‘ 


In this city, 25th inst., Mehitable S. youngest dau. | 
of Charles and Sarah Ann Gill, aged 2 years 7 mos. 


Upland and Florida 


New York, Tuesday night, Ang 25. 
| There has been a fair demand this week, with om 
| ally improving prices 
| tions to correspond with the closing rates. 
of the last three days amount to 36000 bate: & 


1900 bales. 


27th inst, Mr. Edward Haynes, 79. apy Paap 

24th inst., Caroline P., only daughter of A. P. and 4 to good ord, 74 aig 
M. J. Greene, 3 years, 5 mos. ° ly id to good mid 7ya8} 

In South Boston, 25th inst,, Sarah R.. daughter of | Mid fair to fair, Ria} 


Capt. Daniel Chandler, 20. a 

In Charlestown, 25th inst., Mary Jane, cenaioee of | Fine, 

s. | 

In Millbury, 22d inst, widow Susannah Woodward, 
99 years 74 mos. 


son, aged S1. 


Methodist Episcopal church, 64. 

In Nantecket, on Sunday; Mrs. Susan H., wife of! 
Mr. Charles B. Swain,and daughter of Thos. Odiorne, | § 
Esq., of Malden, 35. | and fine 8 j. 





| Fully fair to good fair 994 


hone 





Cuarieston, Aug 23. Cotton—The prem 

In Northboro’, the 20th inst., Mr. Jonathan Patter-| ts yesterday Were an 4 to je higher on most & 
| than those current at the opening of the presets!" 
In Gloucester, 23d inst., Rev. Joel Steele, of the | Stock on sale very light, and confined 1 ae 
j and hence the rise in prices,—sales 135s bales ' 
uote inferior and ordinary 6}@7§; middling &' 
ling fair, 74@7 4; fair to fully fair 84 @84; geo 


G9 of Cu, , 
NEXT Decy r te 


Sales of s00@%, 


Muscorgy,. 
bis Cy = 
thos, au 


quite nominal. 
e@ countr a 
ya Pacey 


MAD ASacty 
8, $1 at 
ged, 20 Dxs, 4 gp, 


TB, cash 


rea | p poor, 10 bbis, $2 ap by tush 
Coffee—2800 bags Rio, $64@7 2) y lyn, 
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In Chelsea, 21st inst., Mrs. Eliza C. wife of Wm. | 


In Newton, 2ist inst, Mary C. daughter ofthe late | 
Samuel Cabot, Esq. 61. | 
In Gloucester, 18th inst, C. M. Nickels, jr. only | 
child of Rev. C. M. Nickels, 5 years,8 mos. 
In Norwich, Ct., 22d inst. Mr. J. G. Raymond, of | 


the firm of Moulton & Raymond, of Boston,28. [His| 25 

| marriage, only two weeks ago, was in the paper ofthe | 25 
| 15th inst.] neo 

In Gardner,Aug. 22d., Eliza Jane, daughter of Wil-| 15 
Jard and Rosannah E. Saunders, aged 2 years,3mos.| 2 “ 

5 days. : 10 


Dearest Mother, drowned in wo, 
Now thy fond caresses painme, 
Jesus calls me, let Ps go. 
N.H. rs please copy. 

In Chelsea, on Satur ay, Mrs Delineremase teelhet 
of the late Samuel Slack, of Roxbury, 81. 

In Brookline, 1sth inst, Anne Elizabeth, daughter | 
of Sam’! and Mehitable M. Goddard, 25. 

In Shelburne, Aug. 17th, Mr. Asa Clark, aged 83 
years, & revolutiouary soldier. 

In Leominster, Aug. 13, Warren, youngest son of Do. smoked 
the late Hosea Pratt, of Fitchburg, 12 yrs. 

In Newbury, Belleville, on the 22d inst, Sewell, son 
of Parsons and Rebecca 8S. Ordway, aged 16 months. 
2ist inst. of consumption, Mr. John Litch, aged 22. 

fn Manchester, on the 21st inst., Mr. Henry Story, | 
aged 2i. ° : 

In Bradford, Miss Maria R. Payson, aged 25. 


; 
Cease, fond omg as don't detain me, 
| 


| Butter, lump,tb. 


} 


In New Ipswich, N. H., 13th inst , Dea. Abel Ken- | Cabages,n'widz .. 500 
| dall, formerly of Leominster, Mass., 75. 


| Turnips, doz bu 


ri . | Peas, g’n, bush. 
Nemoser or Dearnus is Tus Crry, for the week | Tomatoes, doz. 


ending Aug.22d. 88: Males,55,Females,33. Stillborn, | St'ng Beans,pk .. .. a.. 
5. Causes : consumption, | ; disease of the bowels, 37 ;| Cucumbers, doz .. 


cholera infantum, 11; diarrhea, 2; convulsions 1; drop- 


sy on the brain 2; infantile 9; typhus fever 2; measles Cranberries, bu .. 





«+ 200. 
Do. tub, # Ib .. 


Do. four meal .. 
Fags, # dozen. .. .. 
Beef, fresh, tb.. «- 
Do. salted, th .. 


Potatoes, pk .. .. 
| Do. swt, (bush .. 


| Squashes, W tb. . 





SALE OF STOCKS AT BROKERS’ BOs!) 


AUG, 25. 


20 shares Norwich & Worcester RR. 


[Aug. 24.] 


shares Norwich & Worcester RR, s 0 10d 


dao 
Reading Railroad, 
“ Boston g- Maine RR, 
4 


ao 
“  Fitehburg Railroad, 





[Retail Pricea tnside Quincy Market 


PROVISIONS. 


14@.. 20 


e@.. 10 | Turkevs, each 


7i@.. &} Pigeons, ? doz 
VEGETABLES. 


.@ 200 | Beets, dor 





Lettuee, as 
Povtoes,n'W,pk + 


Horserad} 
Sum'r Squashes 


3; croup 1; child bed 2; paralysis 1; marasmus 2;—| Quinces, bash.. .. ..@.. .- 


cholera morbus 3; dropsy 1; sudden 3; lung fever 1, Chesinuts,5ush .. 


jeething 1; inflammation of the lungs 1; scarlet fever 2; | Shellbarks,bash 
chicken pox 1; dysentery 1. 

Under 5 years 71; between 5 and twenty years, 4; Went co 
between 20 and 40 years, 7; between 40 and 60 years ei = stg 
4; over sixty years, 2. 
Watermelons, 





{For the week commencing Aug. 30.) 


ne on 6 Sun 


Week. 5 2 Rises. 5 2 Sets. sY Bets. j t Days. Navy Mess, bbl. 


- Pe a No. 1 do. ..eees 
Sunpay. 522) (698) (1141) ( 13.16.) POR Dan ew. 
Monpay. 5 23 | 6 36 morn | 13 13 Bost’n Cis... 
Teaser. 6 st 6 % 0 43 | 13:1 Ohio, ex clear. 
Tuurspay. | 5 27 6 31 32 13 , oe 
Fripay. 5 28 6 29 Tises | 31 
Barurnpay. (| 5 29 J (| 628 J | 6 19 J | 12.59 J | Lump, 100 fhs.. 























Shipp ¥ ton 


Review of the Markets. 


Apples, & bbl. 
5 RTE aes Potatoes # bbi. 
ASHES—There is but a moderate demand Small Beets, % bbi.-. 
a Pots, at 34@3jc; and Pearls, 44@ijc y Carrots, % bbl. 
cash. 
COFFEE —The market has been quiet the past  * 
week, and the operations have been principally to 





supply the demands of the trade. The salescomprise pq yros,dry,th « 


15000@ 16000 bags St. Domingo at 6@6 

do Rio, 63@7 4c ; 600 do Padang, 7c; a 

cels Porto Cabello, at7J@3e y tb 6 mos. 
HAY—Sales of Eastern pressed at $11,50@12 ¥ ton | 

om. ! Country, old, ¥ 


of no transactions the past week, A | of Mad 
Goat skins sold on private terms. ge 


METALS—Sales of sheathi Copper at 224@23¢; 
and for yellow sheathi sesnal thate isa bec ma 
at 20c Yb. 6 mos. Seotch Pig Iron, Gartsherrie 
brand, is selling at $37@338; American 827,50@338 ¥ 
ton, accordin sau, 6 mos. There is but little po. dry hide 
doing in Lead. Holders generally ask 3}c yf,which . 

1s above the views of hasers, Sales 1500 pigs at) ton, ¥ 

ib, 6 mos. Nails are in good demand at 44@14 bere ve 


HIDES—The market is unusually dull. We hear ps new, cwt.. .. 
ras 


MOLASSES—The market remains firm at last 
week's prices, with a moderate demand 


Cardenas early crop, superior quality at 20c; 150 hhds | Do. lambs ..... - 


Trinidad; 224@23c; 100 do Porto Rico, 274@28c, and | Am. full bleod.. 
some ordinary do 25¢ y gallon, 6 mos. In distilling A™- 4 bloed..-. . 


>| YW quart........ 
| Blueberries, qt. .. 


.. Ha... 20] Carrants, 
~ 


J A . — eac 
MINIATURE ALMANAC. Pine Apples, eb .. 
| [Wholesale Prices Inside 


3 oe 7 e Wwbbl, 
2 § San 2 { seat} { we ot fe 


rr) 50@14 00 
12 50@13 00 


| Tub, best, @ ton +» l0@ 
} ~. 7@.. 
RUIT AND VEGETABLE 
FRUIT A “s ae 


— 


¢ 300100) Pernam.,d. 5. Ib -+ 
some par- Rio Grande, !d - 
W. Indian, (? tb -- 


«114@.. 12] 


-- 90@ 100} 


! get sort, 1945, 15 .- 


Phil., best, # Ib -. 
Do. country,..+ + 
Balt., cit tan.. .- 


Sales of 300 | gaxony fice, th. .- 


| Grapes, Ham.th .. ..@.. -- | 


hernes.qt 


G ouse 
quart 


128.. 25| Plums, ? 4" 


24 BEEF, PORK, LARD, &* 


1 Ohio Mess... 10! 


8 00@ & 50 


775@ 8 25| Boston Lard, ia 
7 7 » It 







o« bl 

7 50@.. .. bb - 
Ohio do., d0., 

. -- 415 00 | Hames, rata, fh 


Do., Ohio, # 
Tongues, ? > 
11 OO@11 50 


: is 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EG 
20@.. 23 | Cheese, best,tom « 
O@:. 16) Do,commen,lon + 
— 10 | Eggs, ¥ 100 dot -- 


Ss. 


2 00@ 250} Onions, 106! 
12;@ 10 


—— 


[Wholesale Prices } 
HIDES. 
114@. .J12 | African, ¥ I 


HAY. 


HOPS. 


LEATHER. 
Qe 


° 11@.. is 








19@.. 22} Bast’n piaugh'T- 18 
. 16@.. 18 | Do, dry bide--> 
LIME. 
L'Etang, 8t.Gee 
. 65@.. 70 co. white Ps" @ 
60@.. .. | Do, Ist quality. «** 
WOOL. 


a37@.. 40 


Se@.. 40} Lamba, supet -- 


Be 
rt 

£ 

, 


. 271 De. West'n, fh. «7 
Lard, best, # th 
Do. West'n, keg 


6@.. 71 Mutton, # fb.. - 

8@.. 9 | Sheep, whole,ft - 
oo oe 54@.. 64} Chickens, ¥ pr. -- 

Pork, fresh, tb .. " 

Do. salted, % th .. 


| Hams, Bos’n, th .. 9)@.. 10 | Geese, Mon'lea | 


@.. 17 | Onions, dor bun . 











Quiney Market 


tt 
i. 15 oe 





Pickles, % dbi.- + 
@ 150} Peppers, ? bol 


** *"@ 2.00 | Mangoes, ¥ bd. ai 


9@.. Sb] alentta Cows 
salted, each.- 
9@.. 94 | Do., dry.--e* *" 


| Eastern pressed, 
YF LOM. «ere 
70@.. 50 | Straw, cWl---s* 


18@.. .. | Qnd sort... 


N.Y. red, light. -- iM 


Do. do. hea¥¥+ - 





Tom. to } L'eod | 


Do, Ist qualitY: 5 


* 
. 
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THE POET'S CORNER. _ 
® THE HA RVEST-SONG. 


BY MRS. Re S- NICHOLS. 


The Harvest-Song—the Harvest Song, swells out upon 

the lreeze, , 
mer-birds are lisping it among the dewy leaves; 

hearts are drinking deep of bliss too 


The su 
And blithe 
pure to last— 


is a gilded dream that bat reflects their 


young 


Their future 
p ast. 

Jet melody chase melody, and thus the hours prolong, 

While on the air, with hearts as free, we pour or Har- 


vest-Bong. 





The Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song, is echoed far | 
and wide, 

As bright the flashing sickles gleam, when glows the 
het noon-tide ; 


And when the weary reaper lies beneath some weleome 


sliade, . 

as could no warrior rest beside his spotted 
No eyes look in upon his dreams, with tearful grief op- 
prest, . 


Nor dying moans ring tirough bis brain, to haunt his 


The Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song, bids all the 
land rejoice, 

imenimate now seem to have a breathing 

vor 


» birds and leaping streams—as reels the 





w reaper’s shining blade—join in the thrilling | 


ue tints that Flora stole from evening’s sun- | 


Are lent to flowers that give to us the incense of their | 


hs t 


he Harvest-Song—the Harvest-Song,—oh! breathe | 


it wild and clear, 


hat its cich toues may fall upon the mourner’s listen- } 
my ene } 

‘Then while he thinks upon the dead, his spirit soft shall | 
sigh, 

To revel that goal of earthly hopes, the harvest-home 


Where anthem-swell_on anthem-swell shall peal the 


| 
= High | 





Hleave mong, 

And voices sweetly tuned to praise, shall hyma that 
Hianvest-Sone, 
SONNET. | 
My gentle friend, this latter life of ours, 
Should more of stern, unvielding Labor know; | 
We qui ig have played among the flowers, i 
Which in the varden of the Fancy blow, 

Aw! on the Soul a balmy stupor throw. 
(7h! we have dwarted aud staltified our powers, } 
Nor deemed we outraged Heaven in doing so! } 
Yet now whea we have grown to think it crime, \ 
Shall we net to our thoughts give solean heed, 
And mp on th as on our coming Ume, 
Dhve rit» Virtue of some earnest deed, ! 
OF witch the sleepy world hath stood in need? 
So may we moke atonement for our wrong— | 
So, frm in Trath’s great cause, at length grow strong. | 
Pride ] A.D. PF. R, | 
quam eit aemerore | 
{ 

1 | \ 

LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | | 
i 
| 


NELLY GRAY; OR BLIGHTED HOPES. 


BY lL. ANDERSON SMITH. 
Sweet Nelly Giay, how happy wert thou at} 
rit Klee llow jightly tnpped thy tiny | 


jon the green sward betore thy enttage 


a sweetly sounded thy fresh, young 
vue, as ut floated upon the winds in the merry | 
rumimertime. ‘Thy curly jocks, thy rosy cheeks, | 
thy cherry lips—oh happy wert thou, bright} 
young marlen 


Ilow sweet the bud, but how beautiful when 
zeutle petals ope into the blooming flower! — 


Vcr 


i of poetry, a vision sent from heaven to | 

ludden and make light the hearts of mortals; to’ 

Hlumine with thy baghtening smiles the path of 

the lonely traveller with the sunshine of joy; to 

tuske gay the home of the desolate hearted; to 
make brighter and lovelier the things of earth! 


Lite’s thornless flowers bloomed in beauty 
around ber path, and bright and beautiful looked 
the far off Future. The roseate hue of health 
was upon her cheeks; delight sparkled in her 
eyes; Or heart was hight and happy. Curses 
rest upon the head of hun who would cast a blight 
upon the Talk not to me 
ot Cireassin s dark-eyed daughters, of peerless | 
beauty in the courts of haughty England, but! 
vive me the lowlyy meek and gentle gil, whose 


ov of such a being! 


seulis filled with tenderness to all earth’s chil- | 
dren, ove upea whom the mantle of virtue sits in 
untading brightness and beauty. The love of} 
such a being ts werth tenfold the,treasures of 
Liolevnda’s mines—it is a pearl of price that an- | 
geis watch and guard with jealousy. 


arly iu the spring of 37, Nelly (all loved to! 


call her by that name) plighted her faith to 
Frank Marshall; the son of a wealthy importer, 


whose country seat wasat Rose Valley, the birth 
place of charming Nelly Gray. She was looked 
upou by Frank's sisters as a sumple village girl, 
ooe only tit for making bread or churning butter, | 
und ‘a nowrse worthy of “keeping comany’ with 


a man who lived without soiling his hands, and 
had high expe 
of a handsome 


tations of coming into possession 
property, when the old chureh- 


vard bell should toll for his father, Hiram Mar-' 
shall. ltlow many times would Nelly almost 
rew « with weeping when she heard the eru- 
el ste s th invented about her She was 
r, aye, she knew that well! . And how many 
mouratul thoughts did the recollection stir in the 
depths of the moer chamber. How often did 
she thiak herself unwerthy of his love, and try 
to drown all thoughts ef him in forgetfulness. — 
Ah! that was a painful struggle for thy young 


heart, Nelly! Thou thought'st it was the will 
ot him who dwelt ea high, and how submissive- 
ly didst thou bend unto his will' When fever | 
racked thy lover's frame, when all did shun his 


bedside, Neliv, for fear of the dread disease.thou 
stood st bright aad beautiful alone there, Nelly, 
hike a iwinistering angel, holding the cup of bliss 
unto his parehed and feverish lips! And when 
he did at last recover and went once more forth 
ito the world, they looked upon thee unkindly, 
Nelly, instead of crowning thee with gratitude’ 

But a bright day at last arrived. Frank Mar- 


shall loved thee, despite all their cavils, and 


vowed to make thee his bride. Oh, that indeed 
ne, thou hadst reached the pinna- 
cle of earthly bliss! How sweetly sang the lit- 
He bites; how often didst theu and he listen to 
the warbling of theig tioy throats at morn and 
Thy heart was filled with gladness, thy 
soul drank in the nelody of love! . 
Poor Nelly! how brief inleed was her happi- 
ness! It was but one short wee k after they had! 
pughted their matual futh that Frank received | 
orders from his her to prepare for a voyage to | 
France on business of the utmest importance | 
sed with the establishment. A delay of a 
Gay would probably ruin them forever. Frank | 
had often wished to visit France, had longed for | 
42 opportunity, but now that he must leave her | 
he loved, it became a hardship. Nelly saw that | 
he did not wish to leave her, and would picture | 
the many bright scenes he should encounter, with | 
& heart overruaning with loving kindness to make | 
h n forget, if possible, the pain of parting. The} 
might betore be started away he plucked a wild 
Tose from a bush and gave i to her laaghing with 
, see if you can keep it till return.” How her | 
he heart bounded with joy as she accepted the 
simple gift, and how often did she wateh and | 
Weterit whea he was sailing over the wide ocean. 
That night alone within her chamber she feil up- 
on het knees and called God's blessing upon his 
he ad—in her dreams he was ever the bright be- | 
ing before her. Ah! Nelly, thou loved not wise- 
ly, but too welt’? 
Weeks rolled by, and at last a letter eame 
stating lus safe arrival in Paris, and how well he | 
hiked the gay city. She answered it, but never 
again reecived a letter from Frank Marshall.— 
While waiting for his answer, many a time did 


wasa happy t 


eve! 


conn 


she untie the little parcel that contained his last | 


fond epistie, and peruse it oer and o’er again, 
louk vpon every word and letter with looks of 


‘ 
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love, and then replace it with a tear upon her To- 
sy cheek, with the treasures of her heart. Was 
he sick! No, his sisters received letters from 
him regularly. Was he coming home shortly, 
and wished to tell her all he had seen, himself! 
What was it that made him act so strangely '!— 
She never spoke to his sisters about him, nor 
they in thei: letters to him of her. When a 
dark forboding would erdss her mind, and a tear | 
would steal in hereye, she would always chase | 
it away with some merry song that he often) 
loved to hear her sing. One morning as she was | 
sitting in her little apartment sewing, and musing | 
with hermelancholy thoughts, Miss Lucy,Frank’s | 
oldest sister, (a young lady of boarding school | 
education, by the way) opened the window, and | 
threw an English paper on the floor and then 
ran away laughing heartily. The strange pro- | 
ceeding rather amused than offended Nelly, and 
seeing it marked she picked it up with some cu- | 
riosity to see what it contained. Heavens, that 
shriek ! 
daughter of an English member of Parliament! 
She sank back into her chair, the color faded | 
from her lips, and she wept in wild paroxysm | 
of grief. 





Jt was the marriage of Frank to the} 


A moment more. and the terrible blast | 
had passed away—the bright smile that was) 
wont to illumine her lovely face had flown for-| 
ever, but how calm and beautiful did she look: 


“Oh, man can never know what treasures lie 
Within the quiet depth of woman's soul ; 
The calm, still fortitude, which cares to die, 
E’en with a broken heart—yet can suppress 
Each painful murmur.’” 


She loved him yet, aye, with all the ardor of 
woman's soul, She loved to read and read 
again, that first loved letter, and as she drank 
its contents in, call God's blessing upon his, 
head. She loved to look upon the wild rose | 
given her on the night of his departure, and | 





taste the lingering perfume of the withered flow- | 
er. She loved to dream of his happiness; she | 
loved all things that spoke of him. 

At last a hectic flush appeared upon her cheek 
—her step was not as light as in days gone by 
—and hark! that cough! Consumption, dre: 
destroyer, has marked her for an early grave.— 
Methinks I see her now with her pale though 
lovely face, accompanied by her mother in the 
old meeting house of Rose Valley! 


**Ah—often on the raigiest days, 
When sunshine could'nt melt the haze, 
I’ve gone and found her in her pew 
Like a faded rose, embalmed in dew. 


Oh lovelier—dearer is that rose, 

"That in the dusk of sorrow grows, 

"Than the richest floweret Fashion bears, 
The grandest gem that grandeur wears. 


Could | but warm it on my breast, 

‘This troubled heart at last might rest; 
Giadly I'd give the imperial flower, 
‘That's charmed me many a wasted hour.”’ 


3ut no, she was soon to journey to her long | 





man’s manuscript Journal, it appears that the 


, the British army marched to Philadelphia, and 
| took possession of the city without much oppo- 
|sition. At the time of the 
| which began the 27th of the 9th month, the 
English army were in Philadelphia, and but few 
| Friends attended ; of these there were only Thos. 
| Evans of Evesham and one or two more from 


| who came from Germany. 


| the period of their servitude was over, they mar- 
| ried ; and, each taking a stall bundle on their 
| heads, being all their worldly wealth, they went 
| out into the woods and made a settlement, in 





JACOB RITTER’S NARRATIVE OF HIS LIFE. 
From a memorandum found in Geo. Church- 


British came up to the Chesapeake bay and land- 
ed at the head of Elk river in Maryland, in the 
8th month, 1777. ‘Thence, they marched through 
the country to Brandywine in Chester county, 
where a battle was fought between them and 
the Americans, at or near a place called Chadds- 
ford, on or about the 11th of the 9th mo. ful- 
lowing. This is the battle alluded to in Jacob 
Ritter’s narrative of his life, and where he was 
taken prisoner, with many others, by some of 
the Hessian troops in the British service. 


It appears, that soon after this engagement, 


Yearly Meeting, 


Jersey, and very few from Bucks county or 
northward of the city. During the week of the 
Yearly Meeting, a bloody skirmish occurred at 
Germantown, between a part of the British and 
American soldiers. This was called the Battle 
of Germantown. About the 18th of 6th month, 
1778, the British troops withdrew from Phila- 
delphia. 
NARRATIVE, 


It has been on my mind many times, to leave 
some account of the gracious dealings of the 
Lord with me, and to note down some of the re- 
markable circumstances of iny life from my youth 
up. And now, in the seventy-first year of my 
age, the remembrance of the following particu- 
lars has been brought very fresh before me. 

My parents were Jacob and Elizabeth Ritter, 

When they arrived 
in America, they bound themselves as servants 
to pay for their passage. My father served 
three years, and my mother four years. When 


| what is now called Springfield, Bucks county, 
Peunsylvania. ‘There I was born, in the year 
1757. 

My parents were honest and industrious ; and 
I, being their first child, was brought up inured 
}to hardships. My father was a high-spirited 
man, and put me to hard work as soon as I was 
able ; and early accustomed me to the use of the 
grubbing hoe. My mother was always kind and 
tender to me. 

When we had lived some time at this place, 
my father bought a small tract of land not far off, 
and removed to it with his family. I remember, 
when we got to it, we found that the dwelling- 
house had been burned down, and nothing but 
the chimney was left standing. My father went 
out to work by the day at his trade of shoemak- 
ing, in order to,earn a little money; and my 











less for himself, and anxious only for his coun- | 
eo 
t so happened, that the standing troops were | 
called into action before the militia, of which 
the brigade that I belonged to was partly com- 
posed. Towards evening (for the battle lasted | 
from sunrise til] sun-set) our batallion was order- | 
ed to march ; and our artillery advanced to the 
~~ Our way was over the dead and dying; 
and | saw many bodies crushed to pieces beneath 
the wagons—and we were bespattered with | 
blood. But no orders were given to use our) 
small arms ; and thus I was enabled to rejoice— | 
that although I was provided with sixty cartridg- | 





























es, I did not discharge my musket once that day. | their voluntary or active, as the great silent pow- 


Forever magnified be the God of my life, that | 
I was mercifully preserved from spilling the 
blood of any of my fellow-creatures ! 

As we had to march directly under the Eng- 
lish cannon, which kept up a continual flame of 
fire, the destruction of our men was very great ; 
and Washington called out to us, ‘*Men retreat. 
It is not worth while to sacrifice so many lives.”’ 
It was now drawing towards night, and we re- 
treated as well as we could. I took shelter in 





the woods; and having found a thick grape vine, 
1 crept under it, and being worn out with hunger 
and fatigue, 1 fell sound asleep. The next 
morning | crawled out of my hiding place, and 
a sense of my forlorn condition covered my mind. 
I knew I| had sinned in entering into the war; 
and noe man going to execution could have felt 
more remorse, etn along till I came to a 
little cottage, where dwelt a Dutch woman. | 
entered at a venture, and begged her to give me 
a little broth ; for ] had not tasted a mouthful of 
food for two days, She took pity on me, and 
gave me some. But I had scareely done eating 
it, when a party of Hessians came in, and imme- 
diately took me prisondr. War-worn and weary 
as | was, they marched me before them ; beat- 
ing me most uomercifully with the butts of their 
guus; and, occasionally placing their bayonets 
at my breast, they swore they would kill me on 
the spot, because I was a rebel. 

In this trial 1 experienced Heavenly Goodness 
to be near; and again was all fear of death taken 
away. ‘They took me to the Hessian General 
Count Donop; who after much rough language 
ordered me to be put under the Provost captain. 
Myself and a number of other prisoners ot war 
were marched to Philadelphia, and lodged in pri- 
son. The number of American prisoners in jail 
at this time, was about nine hundred. Durng 
the first five days of our confinement, most of us 
had nothing to eat; and many died for want of 
food. One poor feliow who had been (as far as 
I can remember) five days without food, got at 
last a little piece of dry bread, which he devoured 
greedily; and then, leaning his head back, imme- 
diately expired. I had been three days without 


one mouthful to eat, when an aunt of mine got. 


leave to seeme. She gave me a small quantity 
of food,and then left me. Ina day or two after 
she sent her son to me with some more, and thus 
under Providence saved my life. 





him where to put it; but while he was putting 
‘it in, he did not tarn his face to the man who | 

was obliging him, and then drove off without 
j}even saying, ‘Thank you, sir.”’ 

{ ‘*Whata boorish act,’ the reader may ex- 
claim, and so it was. But it arose probably from 
| thoughtlessness. The man had never accustom- 
ed himself to say, ‘‘thank you,’’ when obliged, 
and therefore it did not come natural to him. 
| But what a mistake it is not to have a pleasaht 
| greeting on such occasions—aye, indeed, on all 
‘occasions. It was a fine opportunity for the 
person in the wagon to have left a favorable 
|impression upon the mind of the other, and also 
|to have taught a good lesson to his family in the 
wagon with him, by simply a pleasant word 
| But it was lost, and the man turned away, we 


home, where sorrow never enters, and where all | 
is joy and happiness. Death had marked her for 
bis own. It was a beautiful evening in the fall | 


mother took me with her, and began to clear the 
land, and I beeame expert in chopping down 
trees. Many times, after | had been thus em- 


Ah! when I have seen the tables of Friends in 
Philadelphia loaded with all the luxuries of | 
wealth, it seems as if | could weep over them,— | 


thought, with a kind of expression on his face 
of, ** Well, if that is all I get for picking up his 


of the year, just six months after the departure | 


of Frank Marshall, that Widow Gray sat by the 
bedside of her dying girl. Her pale cheek was 
tinged with the breath of the destroyer,---her 
eyes had lost their dazzling brightness, and the 
blue veins were plainly visible in her delicate 


hands. 

“Oh mother, mother, do not ery !’’ the dying 
girl murmured, ‘‘we have lived so happy, and 
now in parting—-oh, brush that tear away !”’ 

**My child you are weak and faint, do not wor- 
ry yourself by talking,”* half whispered the wid- 
ow Gray. 


“IT have but a little time to stay, mother, I 
have strength to talk. ‘Tell him,’ she contin- 
ued, taking the wild rose from the leaves of the 
bible, **tell him that I have always loved him; I 
love him now, and forgive him with my whole 
heart!" 

A gentle breeze as if the sigh of an angel 
sprang up, and as it kissed the bible by her side, 
the withered flower took life, and with her spirit 
upward flew into the azure vault of Heaven! 

A chaste tombstone marks the spot of her re- 
pose in the old village churchyard. It bears this 


——w s = . 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
NELLY GRAY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
IN HER ISTH YEAR. 
**Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


Three years from the day of her death Hiram 
Marshall was a bankrupt. Frank had separated 
from his wife, and was a lone wanderer in Eu- 
rape. 
Nelly Gray, without being surprised into a tear. 

{Illustrated Mag. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Tafietas glace is the most fashionable material at 
this season, and checks of every dimension, as also 
stripes, either wide or narrow, are both in favor. 
Barege is also much worn, of dark colors, with white 
designs, with under skirt of gros de Naples to match 
the colors, and the barege skirt nearly covered with 
flounces, either three deep ones or five placed their 
own width apart, or one very deep and two narrow 
above; tatfetas de fil, foulards, and taffetas Chine are 
all favorite materials. Evening dresses of white 
tafletas d’Italie are made with flounces of crape, 
edged by a narrow, open gimp. | Very pretty red- 
ingotes, suitable for the warm weather, are of white 
muslin, over lilac, pink, paille, or green, trimmed 
with the new tulle called tulle Payan; the corsages 
full, and ceinture of sarcenet ribbon of the color of 
the lining. Lace and crape dresses have three very 
deep flounces of black lace of graduated widths, 
with berthe and revers of lace. Mourning dresses 
of coutil de soie or de fil, are with high bodies, fall 
at the shoulders and waist, and Amadis sleeves; the 
searfis often of the same material. Many dresses 
are of nankin or coutil Anglais, of the redingote 
form, the corsages descending very low and hollowed 
out at the hips, on which are several rows of colored 
velvet continued round the back of the skirt. 
Dresses continue to be richly trimmed with gimps. 
Marquise buttons, fringes dam description, de- 
vants de robes of point d’ Espagne, fancy nauds, 
X&ec. Searfs of either silk or cachemire are equally 
fashionable with visites, mantelets, and shawls; the 
latter are mostly white, almost covered with em- 
broidery in silk in large flowers; the visites increase 
rather in width, in Opposition to the mantelets, the 
pelerines of which are very small, though the width 
of the frill makes up for it. Little sureots, a kind of 
visite, are made of pink taffetas, having merely 
openings for the arms, and no sleeves, trimmed 
with a plisse of ribbon. Bonnets of tulle bouillonne, 
with crosses, paille de riz, lace, Leghorns, and fancy 
straws are those most in favor at this moment for 
travelling and country wear; straws are trimmed 
with dark green, dark blue, or ruby velvet, and 
bouquets of field flowers. [London paper. 





Temperance Movement. The Legislature 
of Maine have enacted a law forbidding the sale of 
intoxicating liquors at wholesale or retail, except for 
medicinal and mechanical purposes. Penalty for 
first offence, from Sl to $20, second offence $5 to 
$20, witha bond of $50 to abate the nuisance for 
six months, and forfeiting all money received for 
liquors thus sold. : 





Prorane Swearninc. The Traveller says 
that Simeon Gilbert was fined $6 in the Police 
Court, last week, for swearmg. If all offenders 


There are none who visit the grave of 


ployed, I would sit down on a stump, and eat 
| my dinner of cold pork and bread, with a relish 
| that no luxury could give. ‘The little birds used 
to hop about me without fear; and I amused 
| myself with seattering crumbs of bread for them ; 
| for which I was repaid by their innocent songs 
} and sportive gayety. 
| When was about thirteen years of age, I 
used to love to throw myself down on the grass 
| before my father’s door, of evenings when | had 
finished my daily labor, and look at the sky; and 





when I observed the bright moon and stars, or 
‘the changing of the clouds, I used to think, sure- 
_ly there must be some great Power that created 
and formed all those things. For though I had, 
often felt the secret touches of Divine love, yet 1 
wist not what was. After an evening thus | 
spent, | got up off the grass and went to bed; | 
and whether I dreamed, or whether I had a vis- | 
ion, | cannot tell: but I found’ myself on the | 
same spot I had oceupied in the evening; and | 
methought two men came to me, clothed in 
white; one of them laid his hand upon my breast | 
and the other placed his behind my shoulders: | 
AR ARS ASEAN RES NUP Re SEE hE 
'ed me up,—telling me they would show me _ the 
| gates of heaven. When we came to the place, | 
1 beheld our Savior standing with outstretched 
arms; and | was told I must enter in by Christ, 
who was the door. When | had passed into the 
glorious city, | beheld every thing was clear and | 
pure,—and there was no light of the sun or | 
moon ; but Christ was the light thereof. The 
two angels who had brought me thither, set me 
vpon an elevated seat, and I saw an innumera- 
ble company around me, all shining and bright, 
and they sung the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
When this heavenly harmony had ceased, there | 
| was a great silence; and then the shining hosts | 


| all passed away in quietude, except my two con- | 
‘ductors, who came to me and told me | must not 
stay there then, but must go back again. So! 
they took me up, and conveyed me to the same | 
spot that I thought myself in when they first ap- | 
peared to me. 

When I came to myself, heavenly love cover- 
ed my mind, and 1] got up in the morning in! 
much quietness of spirit. My mother took no- 
tice of it, and asked me the cause. But I fear- | 

ed to show her the vision, tll, at length, she | 
pressed me so hard to tell her, that I did so; and | 
she replied, “Jacob, my son, this is certainly a | 
foresight of some great work thou wilt have to | 
do. Mind now,—be a good boy, and fear God.” | 
Time passed on; and when 1 was about sixteen | 
years of age as nearly as I can recollect, I was | 
| drawn into solemn silence and stood alone in the | 
woods: when a sight and sense came over me of | 
the horrors of war. But at this time I did nea | 
know the meaning of it; though it was then a) 
common talk about whig and tory. However, | 
when I was about twenty years of age, there was | 
a muster of the militia in our neighborhood; and | 
the clergymen of the Lutheran chureh, to which | 
I belonged, preached up the propriety and neces- | 
sity of standing in defence of our country against | 
her enemies. So I was persuaded, against my | 
better judgment, to join the army; and taking up | 
my musket I entered the American service. | | 
saw much of military life, both in the camp and | 
in the field, and encountered many hardships,— 
Were I to enter minutely into a detail of them, it | 
would fill a volume. . But in order to make my | 
story as short as may seem proper, I will notice 
such events only as impress my miud most for- | 
eibly. 
The company and batallion to which I belong- | 
ed, marched down to Brandywine, at Chaddsford, | 
and joined the artny under the command of Wash- | 
ington and La Fayette. We had orders to work 
day and night, to erect batteries, &c., in order to | 
| Tesist the progress of the English army. After | 
' several days’ hard labor, we became so drowsy | 
that nearly all the men, except the sentinels, fell | 
asleep. General Washington stood in the midst | 
| of our camp, and called out to us with a loud | 
voice, ‘Boys, getup: but besilent. The enemy | 
are nearly upon us.” Aboutdaylight, the alarm | 
gun was fired by the British. Then all our army | 
made ready for battle. General orders were given | 
| for every company to maintain their ranks, and 
each man to keep his place. An awful pause | 
preceded the engagement,—and some of us stood | 
in sol silence. | 








| 
} 


} 





were dealt with in the same way, the coffers of the 
city would soon be overflowing. 


Faresu Water ar Sea. The article of most 
importance for a sea voyage, is pure and wholesome 
water, and great care should be take in procuring 
the supply. The ship Elizabeth recently arrived 
below Montreal, having lost forty-two of her passen- 
gers on the passage—Capt. Simpson and two more 
passengers also died off that island, from the use of 
putrid water that they had on board. This was a 
dreadful case of neglect. All the new packets use 
iron tanks for water, which, while they stow better, 
keep the water purer than wooden casks. 





A German Emigrant, on his way west, was 
robbed ofa bag containing $500 in gold. A 


| Search was made among the passengers of the 
, Steamboat for the missing property, but without 


success. A subscription was started, and $200 
had been raised, when fortunately the bag with 
the $500 was found behind a box where the 
| thief had doubtless concealed it. 





Rev. Mr. Hort, of St Albans, Vt., since bei 
| reprimanded by Bishop Hopkins for Puseyism 
, Popish tendencies, has gone over to the Romish 


© 


I then remembered what I had seen and felt of | 
the mercies of God, and was afresn convinced | 
\that it was contrary to the Divine will for a} 
Christian to fight. I was sensible in my own | 
| heart, that I had done wrong in taking up arms; | 
| and the terrors of the Lord fellupon me. I then | 
| secretly supplicated- the Almighty for preserva- | 
| tion,—covenanting, that if he would be pleased 
| to deliver me from shedding the blood of my fel- | 
| low-creatures that day, I would never fight again. | 
Then the love of God was shed abroad in my, 
heart, and all fear of man was entirely taken | 
away: and throughout the engagement, I remain- | 
ed perfectly calm; though the bombshells and | 
shot fell round me like hail cutting down my 
comrades on every side, and tearing off the limbs | 
of the trees like a whirlwind. The very rocks | 
seemed to quake, and the hills that surrounded | 
us to tremble with the roar of the cannon. I fre- | 
quently observed that General Washington re- 
mained unmoved amidst the awful scene; and, 
with acalm and quiet spirit, I saw him stand a | 
little apart, with his hands and eyes lifted up,and | 
frequently he implored the of hosts for his 
beloved country and her injured citizens. I saw 
this soldier aud General of the American arm 
keep in asolemn and reverent frame of mind: 
appearing, in the very hottest of the battle, fear- 





remembering the days of my famine, and fearing 
that the day of plenty is not enough valued. 
While I was thus suffering under this cruel 
imprisonment, I remembered the feelings of my 
mind on the day of the battie at Brandywine ;— 
and, feeling myself as a poor worm of the earth, 
I used to go out every evening after dark into 
the jail-yard, and throw myself prostrate with 
my face upon the ground, in deep abasedness of 
soul, and supplicate the Lord for mercy. ‘This 
sense of my undone condition lasted for some 
considerable time ; until at length the voice of 
Divine compassion passed through my mind, 
that my prayers were heard, and I should expe- 
rience deliverance from my troubles. I arose 
from the ground with gladness of heart. But 
here now my trials increased ; for I, being astout 


| young man, the Provost captain and his under- 


officers sought to entice me into the English 
service, and for that end, offered me a whole 
handful of golden guineas. But I firmly refus- 
ed ; and then they beat me most cruelly, until I 
was much bruised. About this time, I heard 
Count Donop say, as he passed by the prison on 


his way to Red Bank, that he would ‘‘storm the 
Aurirteu ure a Une place, even Ink were nung 


at the very- gates of heaven!’ But this pre- 
sumptuous man received a wound at that battle, 
which proved mortal. 

My cousin, who visited me in prison, told me 
that if I could get a petition presented to Joseph 
Galloway, who was the bosom friend of the 
British General Howe, he thought he would 
sign it:—which he did; and I was soon after- 
ward released. 

After various difficulties, | succeeded in get- 
ting out of Philadelphia ,and reached my father’s 
house in safety. My relations and friends were 


rejoiced to see me ; for they had not heard of | tant point they have been much slandered, and 


me after the battle, and had supposed me dead. 
But my dear mother had maintained a belief that 
she should see me again, and would often say, 
**My child is yet alive.’’ 5 
{Friends’ Weekly Inteligence r 





THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 

Histories and biographies (says Dr. Bushnell) 
make little account of the power men exert in- 
sensibly over each other. They tell how men 
have led armies,established empires, enacted laws, 
gained causes, sung, reasoned and taught; al- 
ways occupied in setting forth what they do with 
a purpose. But what they do without a pur- 
pose, the streams of influence that flow out from 
their persons unbidden on the world, they cannot 
trace or compute, and seldom even mention. So 
also the public laws make men responsible only 
for what they do with a positive purpose, and 
take no account of the mischiefs or benefits that 
are communicated by their noxious or healthful 
example. The same is true in the discipline of 
families, churches, and schools; they make no 
account of the things we do, except we will 
them. What we do insensibly passes for noth- 
ing, because no human government can trace 


such influences with sufficient certainty to make | 


their authors responsible. 

But you must not conclude that influences of 
this kind are insignificant, because they are un- 
noticed and noiseless. How is it in the natural 
world' Behind the mere show, the outward 
noise and stir of the world, nature always con- 
ceals her hand of control, and the laws by which 
she rules. Who ever saw with the eye, for ex- 


ample, or heard with the ear, the exertions of | 
| that tremendons astronemical force, which every 


moment holds the” compact of the physical uni- 
verse together’ The lightning is, in fact, but a 
mere fire-fly spark in comparison ; but because 
it glares on the clonds, and thunders so terribly 
in the ear, and rives the tree or the rock where 
it falls, many will be ready to think that it isa 
vastly more potent agent than gravity. 

The Bible calls the good man’s life a light, 
and it is the nature of light to flow out spontane- 
ously in all directions, and fill the world uncon- 
sciously with its beams. So the Christian shines, 
it would say, not so much because he will, as 
because he is a luminous object. Not that the 
active influence of Christians is made of no ac- 
count in the figure, but only that this symbol of 
light has its property, in the fact that their un- 
conscious influence is the chief influence, and has 
the precedence in its power over the world.— 
And yet there are many who will be ready to 
think that light is a very tame and feeble instru- 
ment, beeause it is noiseless. An earthquake, 
for example, is to them a much more vigorous 
and effective agency. Hear how it comes thun- 
dering through the solid foundations of nature. 
It rocks a whole continent. The noblest works 
of man, cities, monuments and temples, are in a 
moment leveled to the ground, or swallowed 
down the opening gulfs of fire. Little do they 
think that the light of every morning, the soft, 
and genial, and silent light, is an agent many 
times more powerful. But let the light of the 
morning cease and return no more, let the hour 
of morning come and bring with it no dawn ; the 
outcries of a horror-stricken world fili the air, 
and make, as it were, the darkness audible. The 
beasts go wild and frantic at the loss of the sun. 
The vegetable growths turn pale and die. A 
chill creeps on, and frosty winds begin to howl 
across the freezing earth. Colder, and yet cold- 
er, is the night. The vital blood, at length, of 
all creatures, stops congealed. Down goes the 
frost towards the earth’s certer. The heart of 
the sea is frozen, nay the earthquakes themselves 
are frozen in, under their fiery caverns. The 
very globe itself too, and all the fellow-planets 


| board, that man may pick it up himself mext 
time.”’ Yes, even more than this is the effect 
of such a want of politeness. ‘The obliger is 
tempted to resolve that he will not trouble him- 
self about favoring others, if he cannot get even 
,a “thank you”’ for his pains. 
| If when the laborer picked up the board—or 
we should say the gentleman—for it was a gen- 
tlemanly act to do it, because it was an obliging 
one—the man in the wagon had said with a 
smile on his countenance,—and the saying it 
, would have brought the smile there—*‘] am 
|much obliged to you, sir’’—both parties would 
‘have separated with pleasant feelings, and be 
| more likely to favor others on the next opportu- 
| nity. 
| Say “thank you” when you stop a person in 
ithe street, and ask him for a direction; say 
‘thank you’? when any person does you a favor, 
no matter how trivial ; and your heart will grow 
warmer and kinder, for such expressions have 
| their origin in the heart. Thns gentleness will 


'be promoted, and an amenity Of Mutncre he ae- 
| quired, that becomes the gentleman, no matter, 
| whether vour coat be of the finest quality or of 
} the enaresest texture [Pong hke epsie Telegraph 
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Mexico. There are three encouraging facts 
concerning the Mexicans stated by our late Min- 
ister, Mr. Thompson, viz: The good charac- 
ter of the women, the general temperance of the 

people, and the ability of nearly all of them tw 
read and write. The women (he observes) in 
| their manners are perfect, and in the great at- 














Donnelly and Thomas Mullen, were brought be- 
fore the Police Court, by Constable Clapp, on 
three charges of breaking into and robbing the 
houses of William B. Bacon, 13th inst., George 
C. Crowningshield, 18th, inst., and Charles P. 
Curtis, 19th inst. Their plunder consisted of 
jewelry and ornaments of dress, and between 
$200 and $300 in gold coin from the house of 
Mr. Curtis, besides jewelry. The whole amount 
of property was about $1000 ; viz: $500 from 
Mr. Curtis, $400 from Mr. Crowningshield, and 
$100 from Mr. Bacon. On Thursday,Donnelly 
sold one of the stolen articles to a person who 
sent word to Mr, Clapp, and indicated to him 
his usual night haunt on the Tremont road. On 
Friday night Clapp and his associate, G. J. 
Coolidge, watched there, and between 12 and 1 
o’clock overhauled the pair. Some of the prop- 
erty stolen from each of the houses was found in 
their possession. 
the prisoners were committed for tial at the 
Municipal Court. [Post. 


Deatu sy Drowninc. On Saturday after- 
noon, two men named Richard Coy and John 
Bean, went on a clamming expedition. They 
got into a boat at Wade's wharf, and had near- 
ly reached the Cambridge side, Coy being em- 
ployed in picking up some floating boards and 
spars, when Bean fell overboard, and by after- 
wards clinging to the boat, filled it with water, 
so that Coy was obliged to jump over also and 
swiin for the shore, Bean followed him, and they 
had nearly reached the shore, when Bean sud- 
denly sunk. Coy went to his assistance, but 
Bean appeared dead when he reached him, 
though his head was under water but for a mo- 
ment. Every exertion was made to bring him 
to life without success. An inquest was held 
by Coroner Pratt on Saturday evening, and the 
jury returned a verdict of accidental drowning. 








Mormon Recrvirs. A_ gentleman, direct 
from Forth Leavenworth, informs that the rumor 
given out through some of the city papers yes- 
terday, that about one thousand of the Mormons 
were collected at the fort in hopes of being en- | 
listed into General Kearney’s command, was 
not correct. ‘The larger portion of the Mormons, 
says our informant, who were encamped on the 
Missouri river, at Bellview, have moved up the 
river, intending to reach, if possible, before the 
fail sets in, the general encampment at the Big 
Island, on the Platte river. A small number of 








‘tributes of the heart,—aflection, kindness, and | 
benevolence, in all their forms,—they had no! 
superiors. He thinks that in the most impor- | 


| that there is no city in Europe of the same size, | 


where there is less immorality than in Mexico. | 
| “Tam sure,” he says, “that during my resi-! 
‘dence in Mexico, I did not see a dozen men | 
drunk, and I have seen assemblies of fifty and | 
a hundred thousand people without one case of | 
|drunkenness. As to intemperance among re- | 
_ spectable people, itis almost unknown.”’ Again, 
\**} had not a servant during my residence in | 


| Mexico who did not read and write—neither | 


very well it is true, but quite as well, or better | 
‘than the same class in this country. I often ob- | 
served the most ragged leppers, as they walked | 
‘down the street, reading the signs over the store | 
idoors. How this happens, | know not, unless it | 
be the effect of the Lancasterian schools, which | 
jare established all over the country.”’ | 

. The establishment of these schools is ascribed | 
}to the exertions of General Torne!. But we 
|have an impression that Joseph Lancaster him- 
\self, some 20 years ago, visited Mexico, for the 
|single purpose of inducing the Government to 
| introduce and give its sanction to his method of 


linstruction. General Tornell doubtless saw at) 
jonce its advantages, and obtained the sanction 
jsought. However this may be, in their ability | 
jto read and write, the people of Mexico possess 
{mighty instrumentality for improvement. 

The principle of religious Toleration, once 
\established in that country, would give elevation 
/and stability to its intellectual, social, and polit- 


ical character. (Jour. Com. 








DemMoraLizinG InrLtuENCcE oF War. The | 
evil consequences of war are by no means confined | 
|to the killed and wounded in battle, and to their | 
families and friends, bat the worst and most perma- | 
nently evil results are produced by the corrupted | 
morals of the soldiery, and the blighting influence | 
which they spread around them, upon the disband- 
ing of the army, especially when discharged from a 
war of invasion, and conquest. Who can read the 
accounts published, of the drunkenness, and mur- 
derous frays among the soldiers of the army of the 
Rio Grande, which are admitted in the letters they | 
send home themselves, and not lament the reckless- , 
ness and the crime there engendered. We notice | 
in a letter from an officer of the army, published in | 
a Philadelphia paper, a statement that there has 
been at least five times as many lives of the soldiers | 
destroyed by intemperance and drunken brawls, as 
by the balls and bayonets of the enemy, within the 
last three months. “Now what kind of citizens wil 
the 25 or 30,000 young men who compose the army 
of invasion make after they have served a twelve 
months apprenticeship to blood and rapine, and be- | 
come familiarized to such scenes as the desolation | 
and bloodshed of war prod Originally, among | 
the most unreflecting, turbulent, and reckless por- 
tion of the community, no doubt many of them were, | 
and, when they return, there is too much reason to | 
fear that vice and dissipation will have fastened them 
inextricably in its serpentine folds. 

Many entertained great fears that in the event of 
hostilities with Mexico, pirates would prey upon our | 
commerce, but there has always been much more | 
to fear from this after the thousands of soldiers and | 
sailors are discharged from the service. Then, if) 
after having been so long living by the sword, and | 
taught in such schools of violence, some few of these | 
thousands should not become so corrupted, as to re-| 
fuse to retarn to the peaceful avocations of life, and | 
instead thereof, make war against society on their 
own account, it will indeed be cause of mach wonder 
and thankfulness. 

















Suppen Deatn. Col. A. Fanning, 2d Regi- 
ment U.S. Artillery, lied suddenly at Cinein- 
nati, 18th inst., of apoplexy. He was apparent- 
ly in good health, until within an hour of his 
death. Col. Fanning was fifty-eight years of 
age. He entered the army in 1812, served 
through the war with England, was with Gen. 
Jackson through the Seminole war, and was in 
service in Florida, where he participated in two 
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that have lost their sun, are become mere 


balls | of the most sanguine battles. 


men had come down to the fort to procure shoes 

and clothing from the settlers and other traders, 

and as soon as their purchases were complete, 

would rejoin the Mormon camp. The five hun- | 
dred Mormons enlisted by Col. Allen, are said to| 
be a fine body of men and easily disciplined. 

[St. Louis Republican. 





| Franklin, Boston...... 


In default of bail in $ 3000, | Mendon, at Mendon..... 





Counterreitine. Ten dollar bills, upon the 
Cabot Bank, at Cabotville, Mass., signed by J. | 
Chase, President, and G. Walker, Cashier, let-| 
ter B., some dated June 3d, and others May 15, | 
1516, have been circulating at Brooklyn, New 

‘ork. A young man of wealthy connexions| 
has been arrested for passing some of the bills. | 
Two $100 bills on the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ | 
Bank, Hartford, altered from $3s, were ex-! 
changed at the Warren Bank and Danvers Bank | 
in Danvers by a man accompanied by a woman. | 
The same man, believed to be an Englishman, | 
passed in Portsmouth, N. H. a bill of the Man-! 
ufacturers’ Bank, Ware, most ingeniously | 
changed from $1 to $100, 

Mverver. The Montreal Herald of Friday, 
states that a most atrocious and dastardly mur- | 
der took place on Wednesday, on the Race’ 
Course. ‘The victim was Mr. Clark Leonard, 
of the Mechanies Coffee House, Main street, | 
St. Lawrence Suburbs. Tt appears from testi- 
mony on the inquest, that the deed was done by. 
a band of ruffians, armed with clubs, but from | 
what motive did not appear as far as testimony | 
had been taken; neither had any of the party! 
been identified. 








Loox Our ror ARoGur. A few days since a! 
person purchased of a jeweller in Portsmouth, N. H.,. 


jewelry to the amount of fifteen dollars, tendering a | . 


$100 bill to the occupant of the store, who gave the | 
change required. It has since been ascertained that | 
the bill isa $1 bill of the Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Bank, altered to $100. ‘This is probably the same 
rogue that has passed off several bills of the sams) 
amount in Rhode Island and Massachusetts, and he 
probably may have ‘‘a few more left;’* therefore the 
public should be on their guard. [ Advertiser. 





TeretsLe Sreamsoar Disaster. The | 
Pittsburgh papers of the 19th bring intelligence of a | 
terrible disaster on the Monongahela, near that city. 
An explosion of the boiler took place on Tuesday, on 
board the steamboat Despatch, by which a number 
of persons were dreadfully scalded. Amongst the 
unfortunate sufferers were six passengers, of whom 
three, named Pierce, McClure and Mallory, were 
supposed to be fatally injured. The occurrence pro- 
duced a great sensation at Pittsburgh. 


Gen. Garses Acquittep. The Norfolk Bea- 
son says: ‘‘It is understood that the finding of 
the late Court of Enquiry at Fort Monroe, was 
favorable to Gen. Gaines. It is rumored, how- 








ever, that the proceedings are to be quashed, | 
owing to some flaw discovered at Head Quar-_ 
ters, and that the Secretary of War contemplates | 
ordering a new Court of Enquiry. What it 18 | 
that vitiates the record we have not been able to | 


ascertain.” 





The body of a young man named Hosea Rec- | 
ord, was found by the roadside in Windsor, | 


Berkshire county, on the morning of the 19th. | was always engaged nm knavish causes 


It was evident that he came to his death by vio- 


lence, as he bears marks of several blows upon his | heen so ‘much in the habit of lc g 0 
head and body. His jaw was broken, as also l that I thoaght I had better undertake bad 


several of his ribs; and there were prints of the 
heel of a boot upon his chest. 





was also quite sick during the passage. 
salute was given at Fort Munroe, on the approac 
the steamer conveying the President. 





Inptana. 
will nearly reach 2500, The Senate sta 
Derzocrats to 24 Whigs. 


House stands 52 Whigs, and 39 Demoerats. N ine 
members not ascertained. ‘There will bea Whig 
majority in the House and on joint ballot. 





‘ i Jni ived at Old | citizens,’” said a candidate for ——— 
P ag bee! of tad ee = arriv ~ pers , somewhere = est —**Feller citizens! | 
‘omt Comfort on Jednesday, after a ver, | Ske wo ddicatien. 
passage, during which he and Mrs. Polk suffered or life but three times, and that was te 
dreadfully from sea sickness. ‘The attorney general | joo) Two nights the teacher di 
: a the t’other night J had no candle. 


. hi ; jority | , t misfortunes. free! 
ag agg seer inde. 20 aay aie, ‘has given us our eyes!" 


As far as heard from, the | in order that we look d¢/ore 
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of ice, swinging silent inthe darkness. Such is Yaue Cottece. Professor Woolsey has been BAN OTE TABLE. 
the light, which re-visits us in the silence of the to the Presi of this institution, in place} 5, one —- many of the New 5 
morning. It makes noshock or sear. It would! of Dr.Day, resigned. Rev. Noah Porter, Jr. of this | Banks are in circulation—Perkin’s stereotype pine. "4 
not wake an infant in jts cradle. And yet it} town, has also been elected, by the Corporation of MAINE. 
perpetually new creates the world, rescuing it,| the same © » Clark Professor of Moral Philoso-) 4 gricultural, at Brewer, Me....ee-s.--0.+ closed 
each morning, a8 a prey from night and chaos. phy and Meta aysics. Mr. Porter’s Society here, Bangor, eee at Bangers voeieees 34 pr era, 
So the Christian is a light, even “the light of the thee as our-citizens generally, will regret oa SUNIL, <X'. a0scs chsesa, canteen” ens 
world,”’ and we must not think that because he t leave them. His appointment is, we ieVe, | Castine Bank... as eran 

. . . : : quite unexpected to all concerned. Professor- | Citizens’ Bank, Augusta................5 closed. 
shines insensibly or silently, a8 a mere luminous} 3. : ew ed. 

; ; ’ ship is a new one, established under a new fund | Calais Bank.............. Sddwpsedses tee . @R 
object, he is therefore powerless. The greatest iven twenty-four : by Sheldon Clark, | City Bank, Portland.......... eres sesee Gharterense’ 
powers are ever those which lie back of the little’ ef Galata, Gis. nad ahick: bp: oo team ol Ree eee te Worthless 

’ . ° 3 ’ xchange, Por oe eee eseeseaareseseees 
stirs and commotions of nature ; and I verily be-| the donation, was to accumulate twenty-four years | Frankfort Bauk........ssseesesccoces. worth 
lieve, that the insensible influences of g men} before used. Globe Bank, Bangor......... Sesecseseoes Worthlen 
are as much more potent than what I have called At the same ing the C tion established Gostate Lacber Cons Portiand........... Worthless. 

two other Professorships. One is that of Agriculture | Kennebec Bank, Hallowell............... wa’ 
ers of nature are of greater consequence than her} and Animal and Vegeuble Pupeisleny, founded on Keanclaah Bash... .0<--. ++ Closed worthien: 
little disturbances and tumults. ‘The law of hu-| the donation of $5000 from John 'T. Norton of Far-| Lafayette Bank, Bangor... ‘carremdoced Gut "ving 
man influence is deeper than’ many suspect, and | mington, Ct., to promote the study of Agricultural | Mercantile, Bangor......... Hie 
they lose sight of it altogether. The outward ron . Rory visa — ate John Pitkin Nor- ee cg, egg worthless, 
endeavors made by good men or bad to sway 0 EAQ., WHO teceumy eo premium of the | Oxford Bank, Fryeburg. .... fraud? 
others, they call thew influence ; whereas it is,| Royal Agricultural Society of England, for the best Peopis's polly, Bespen. aa ne worthilen, 
in fact, but a fraction, and in most cases, but a| ‘#eftationon a particular branch of Agricultural | Penobscot Bank, Bangor................. son 
’ 1 fracti * the he vil th 4 rt Chemistry, was appointed to the Professorship. | Portland Bank........ charter surrendered close,” 
very — ' eee as 1° eve 1 r wag The other new Professorship is that of Practical Stillwater — Orono. ........46. broke Worthless 
Fe eee eee oe daecon wees the eas niti, | Chemistry, or Chemistry applied to the Arts, t0| tinion, Brunewick..s.-c--csccccsscclosed ats % 
one aeer sewer do you = _ insensible which Benjamin Silliman, Je. of New Haven has | Washington County, Calaiv.............. er 
influence of whose manners and character is so; been appointed. The duties which devolve upon | Westbrook Bank.......-..0.0..c.000000, ‘iio 
| decided, as often to thwart their voluntary influ-| this Prof hip have h fore been diech = Waterville maak... Achananne -esseeCloved nu wie '® 
ence ; so that whatever they attempt to do, in| by the President of the College. ‘These indicate that | Winthrop a etal piesa ira ~~ redler 
‘the way of controlling others, they are sure to| ‘Old Yale’’ is ina flourishing condition, and fast NEW HAMPSHIRE ™ 
/earry the exact — of what they intend!—{ extending her means and pk gry sang P = ; : 
And it will genera ly be found, that where men commencement exercises , place on Foncor¢ Tee obedshaeGePerncvsceda closed, 
undertake by argument or persuasion to exert a} Thursday. | On Wednesday, the anniversary of the | Corncecicut Hives Hank, Chadlestown nla 
‘power, in the face of qualities that make them ASagens Se occur he graduating class! f\eter Bank............+ charter expired clos 
odious or-detestable. or only. not entitled to re- numbered twenty-four. On the same evening, Hon. Farmers’, Amherst....... charter expired closed 
| may =; He . ; Daniel D. Barnard of Albany delivered an oration | Grefon Bank, Haverhill Closed 5 @ lpi ergy 
spect, their insensible influence will be too strong ~ A . Hillsborough Bank. ........-seeseeees. . Worthleag. 
for the In all such cases, the voluntary influ- before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and Mr. March | New Hampshire,Portamonth. ch. expired sacs 
| SOE tect. sn an eG = «Bae recited a poem before the same. Both are pro-| Portsmouth Bank........ charter expired rene 
| ence of men will not even compose a fraction, nounced to have been of the highest order. Mr. | Strafford, Dover.......... charter expired redeenes 
however small, of what they do. Barnard’s subject was the Modern Theories of Iadi- Wolfborough Bank..........-.. he skhindha Worthless 
vidual Rights and a False Social Organization. The VERMONT. 
< eae meeting of the Alumni was also held on the same | 4¢ jeuttural Bank,Troy.......-.esc0..... 
| SAY, “THANK YOU.” day, Professor Silliman occupying the chair, It was Bennington Bank dee P Re a 
ach man driving by our office one day last week, | £200) Serene Sete He, wore provent| Pace alias ncrenssosssa aos 
lost a board out of his wagon, but did not per- mn nee ye nares, ee Were pn Groen Meee Senk............... ted 

ive i A labori me the street saw it on this occasion. Forty-one deaths have occurred | jeffersen Banking Company........... fine 
fall. s. ‘led ring men dr r —— aayethe among the alumni during the past year. Many en- | Orange County Bank of,at Chelsea, closed tecones 
fall, and haile the well-dressed man in the tertaining and interesting speeches were given by 4 ge < tttteereenseenereres Spr etdis 
| wagon, who hearing a noise, stopped his horses; these who were present. [Springfield Republican. indsor, ee Tee . 
| when the laborer walked a couple of rods, picked pleads Sui aek nated dat - CONNECTICUT. 
|up the board, and stepped towards the wagon. Juvenite Burctars Commirrep ror TRIAL. | Bridgeport Manuf. Co.......0.......-... Pe 
| Before he got to it, the person sitting in it told! Mp Saturday two stout boys named Michael es —.- seees 
| yagic, Yew BVON . cccsccccee 


Housatonic R R Co. Bridgeport... closed 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


American, Boston. ..... 2-6-0506 cceeccees 
Amherst Bank........ charter surrendered 








Cohannet Bank, Taunton 
Duxbury Bank....... charter surren 
EFasex Bank, Salem...........scceseoeces ‘ 
E. Bridgewater Bank, ....... 
Farmers’ and Mec’s’, So. Adam 
Farmers’, Belchertown 





ch. 


worthion 
Worthless, 
closed 

Worthlew 
redeemed 


closed 








Fulton, or Winnisimet B , Boston 
General Interest, Bank of, Salem, ch 
Hampshire, Northampton 
Hancock, Boston....charter expires 








Closed 








Ipswich, at Ipswich...chartersurrendered redeemed, 
Kilby, Boston see Closed, 
Lafuvette, Boston,...... closed. 
Manufacturer's and Mecha a7 
Closed, 








Middlesex, Cambridge... 


Middling Interest, Bostou.. 5@ pra 
Nahant, Lymm .......-.0+-2eeee closed, 
Newburyport, at Newburvport........- worthless, 
Norfolk, Roxbery....charter surrendered no sale. 
Oriental, Boston... ..... charter annulled ne ene 
Phenix Bank, Charlestown, ......+.+++++ ISM Wr cute 
Phornix, Nantucket. .......00--ee eee eeeee closed. 


Roxbury, at Roxburv....chagter annulled worth\es. 
Sutton, Wilkinsonville......-.. poedueabes clawed 

South Bank, Boston..charter susrendered 
Wiuthrop, Roxbury... charter sursendered 


RHODE ISLAND. 


redeemer, 
redeemed 







Burrillville Bawk.......--.++eeeeeee failed worthless. 
Eagle, at Newport.........seeseereeeees frand 
Farmers’ Exchange, Gloucester. ......+++ worthless 
Farmers’ and Mechanic's, Pawtucket,....  worthie’s 
Franklin Bank, Providenoe.......-...-+« fraud. 
Mount Hope, Bristol. ......-++.+++ closed redeemed 
Provideuce County Bank.......+..-.4++ 5 @ ..prei.o 
Globe Bank, Smithfield. ..........+.-005 «+ .. 
Pascoag Bank, at Pascoag Villnge......-- FOr e 
R. I. Agricultural Bank, Johnstoa....... closing. 
Beituate Bank. ......-.6- cece reeereeecees not iu opers!t 
EXCHANGE. 

Drafts on New York.... «++ eevccees par @ 1-10 per au 

” “ Albany....... i@.. do 

« — & Philadelphia. . @ i ak 

“ * Baltimore .......+.+ $+@ 4 do 

a> ees H@WY do. 

“ * New Orleans....... 2@.. do 

“ a eS «os B@E 
Exchange on Bngland.............++ & @ Fi pre 

16. 12 


— Doubloons 
Mexican do. 
American Gold. .... 
Dollars—Spanish. ......scseceseesee's 
MEREICEBR cc cccccccoscsecceces 





A Born Pusu. A few days after Whe 
house, one of the escaped State Prison conve 
had been arrested and committed to jail int! 
town, a well-dressed man called on the keepe 
Mr. Day, and represented himself as 4 mess 
ger from the State Prison sent to take Wh: 
house to Charlestown—offered to pay the $. 
reward for his apprehension, and told ave 
plausible story as to the solicitude of the Wu 
and turnkey for the prompt return of the pns 
er. But all to no purpose. Sheriff Day was: 
unreasonable as to require autographs o! © 
Warden or other officer of the prison before 
leasing his charge, and the messenger ¥® 
obliged to withdraw without accomplishing @ 
object. Itis scarcely necessary to add tha 
inquiry at the prison, it was found that nos 
person had been sent from that place. The® 
fair indicates what a cool and desperate bree 
villians are out of the clutches of the law 

[Springfield Republicas 

Antipatuy! A fellow, coming home one ® 
was greatly astonished and annoyed by his cu ** 
ting up her back and spitting at him. At leog)™ 
wife reminded him that he had his legs in a pew © 
of dog-skin boots! 





Patat tue Post Orrice. The follows 
colloquy actually took place at an Eastern fs 
Office: — 

Pat. ] say, Mr. Post master is there # 
litter for me 

P.M. Who are you, my good sir! 

Pat. I’m myself, that’s who | am 

P.M. Well, what is your name, sir? 

Pat. O niver mind the name. 

P.M. I must have your name, sir. 


Pat. An’ what do you want with the nam 


P.M. So that I can find your letter, if wer" 
is one. neil ae 
Pat. Well, Mary Burns, thin, if you ™° 


have it. 


P.M. No, sir, there is nooe for Mary Burns 


Pat. Is there wo other way 0 get in Oe 
except through this pane oi g's 
P.M. No, sir. 1d tache ¥ 


Pat. Well for you there isn’ 
better manners than to insist open 
name, but you didn’t git it afther a 
with you. 


a gintlemal 
}i, 80 |'mave 





ng bias bee 


A Paropy. The excellence of putfi dy 


achieved at Cincinnati in the following p*' 





” 











**Some love to roam.”’ 
Some love to splarge 
*Neath the Ohio's surge 
In the channel's winding path; 
But give me a serub 
In a clean white tub, 
At Dr. Watson's Bath. 





‘Boss, 1 want tweaty-five cents oa 
“Twenty-five cents! How soon do ¥« 
it, Jake?” e 
**Next Tuesday. 
“As soon as that! , 
have told you often that when you ws aes 
of so large a sum of money you must g! 
at least four weeks notice. 





. , 
You can't have® 
in we 


A Counsellor was asked by a judge ed 


replied he, “es 


sing good caus 


ue? 


“Why, your honor,” 


— 





ufelt 
recest! 


ase # 


I never went to schor 
a og” 


» 
didn’t come © 


An UvENLIGHTENED CANDIDATE 


= sae ® 
ig anid ever to hive made ita Mf 
Talleyrand 's Sak “Prov idence,”” he wes a 





nd not behind. 


‘ 
u) I 


“J can’t bear you"’ as the sea said to the i 
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Teams, & 
longer than six 


> Papers 
written notice 
arrearges pard 


(ky All corr 
F.ditor at Bost 
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FARM 
We have al 
form that the 
August is the 
grass, but Se 
harvest next | 
sowing till this 
the winter qui 
burthen from a 
to epply a gooc 

This season | 
from seeding di 
gust, and we 
Jawns tn variou 
Some farmers | 
afier taking off 
and we have se 
any to sow so | 

It seems fron 
that if the land 
of winter killic 
themselves bet 
land they grow 
winter than tre 
ture their sap \ 
and they are 4 
weather. 

In regard to 
done, after At 
prospect next s 

If corn is to 
done in the fos 
tage of topping 
of tarnips amor 
grass thot was 
is the time to 
clusively whe 
stalke early, 
want numero 
piked very so 
largo, and the 
no kind of nee 
The m 
need not stend 
the weather is 

Peat that ba 
der cover befor 
by the first of $ 
under cover be 


grain. 


be sheltered be 
September. 

Hogs should 
month. They 
month than in : 
good tor them, 
ty of food. 

Buckwheat s 
ity of the bios: 
berries fill up a 
heaps, and you 
mature. Buck 
the tenth. Th 
days, and be tu 
the day. Whe 
threshed out at 
Bushes are cut 
be ploughed. 
is poor busiress 
to sow on the s 
you double the 
thrive where th 

Some lands 
Will some one 
the ground? § 
buy of meat p: 
for meat, on to 
eight square rr 
twenty bushels 

See if the sal 
es, thistles, and 
will render the 
you can sow cl 
you like. Your 
tage in this ra 
cheap mode of 
nothing in this 
Waste salt is se 
bushel. 

You will beg 
month is gone. 
early, but their 
as cool as possi! 

Marketers, w 
care to lay the 
and hoops. ‘TI 
on the head. 

Fevers preva 
offended with p 
You will find » 
house, where th 
thrown out. A 
convenience of | 
places to hatch 
have not been 
class of animals 
gers to the hun. 

—- 

Guano. E, 
he hus used Jim 
Ile has 
the rate of 900 
fine growth. 

We should |i 


tain as nearly a 


sorrel 


as useful as aq 
Nine hundre 
twenty dollars « 
will benefit an a 
manure it will 
for it costs Jess | 
from barns canr 
wy A frien 
the carcass of a 
If he would 
up the carcass 
8000 rot and m: 
should not mix 
ting. 
If he would n 
can bury the e; 
or a cluster of ty 


will find where 





